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EXEGESIS OF ROMANS V-VIII 
(concluded) 


CuapTer vit. Let James Denney remind us that as ch. vi shows 
that in baptism the Christian dies to sin, and as ch. vii shows 
that such death frees him from the law (since a corrupt nature 
the law simply stimulates to sin); so in ch. viii we learn that 
this law-stimulated power of the flesh over believers is broken 
by the Spirit, who enables them to live unto God. Thus the 
impasse to Christian freedom, this misery of our deadly body, 
is eluded through Fesus Christ our Lord. With our minds we 
exchange our slavery to the flesh for slavery to the law of God, 
ie. slavery to God Himself. The Spirit is the principle of 
righteousness and true life (vv. 1-11), being the Spirit of 
adoption (vv. 12-27), in consequence of which we are over- 
flowingly assured of God’s unchangeable love in Christ (vv. 
28-39). 


VII. RIGHTEOUSNESS AND LIFE (viii. I-11) 


(v. 1) “ There is no condemnation ”: nothing is a con- 
demnation to those in Christ Jesus; such walk not according to 
the flesh but according to the Spirit (this last part of v. 1 is a 
scribal comment on the meaning of the absence of condemnation 
to those in Christ Jesus; but it is not in the best MSS., although 
it is a sound exegesis). (v. 2) We are no longer subject to the 
law of sin and death; our bondage is now to the law of the 
spirit of the life in Christ Jesus, which has liberated us from 
the old pernicious thraldom. Death hath no more dominion 
over us, therefore there is no place for condemnation. We have 
ceased to be wretched men, bound to our deadly bodies—thanks 
b. to God through our Lord Jesus Christ (vii. 25). (v. 3) The 
hopelessness of the law, i.e. what it could not achieve because 
the flesh cramped its style, was overcome by God Himself. 
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He sent His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh to deal with. 
sin (“‘as an offering for sin,” R.V.?). In so doing God condemned 
sin in the flesh. Flesh was the realm of sin; but in the case of 
believers God put that sphere of influence out of court, the death 
of the Son annulling the power. of sin over saints completely 
and permanently. Flesh was the realm of sin and that realm 
God crucified in Christ. Not merely was sin defeated in Christ’s | 
victory over it. In the Coming of Christ God doomed sin for 
ever, remanded all the reality of it to the realm of utter negation. 
Man in Christ is free for ever from the law of sin and death. 
The just requirement of the law (v. 4), a righteous life, is accom- 
plished, not 4y us but in us. Demonstrably the Christian has 
ceased to walk according to the flesh; in Christ his spirit has 
been given the dominance. (v. 5) If our life accords with the 
flesh, the yellow streak will run through our mental outlook. 
If the spiritual element prevails, the analogous results will be 
seen in our spiritual alignments. Summing up in the words of 
v. 6 we declare succinctly that “‘ the mind of the flesh is death, 
the mind of the spirit is life and peace’. Why? (v. 7) “‘ The 
mind of the flesh is enmity towards God, to whose law it is 
neither subjected nor can be. (v. 8) Those who are in the flesh 
cannot please God”. The flesh, in other words, is the seat of 
revolt against God. Its very fleshliness is the state of open 
hostility towards God. (v. 9) But Christians are not in the 
flesh. If the Spirit is in them, they are in the Spirit; the Spirit 
of God dwells in them, has made their hearts His habitation. 
And the Spirit of God is also the Spirit of Christ. If we have 
not the Spirit of Christ, we are none of His. But (v. 10) given 
Christ dwelling in you, your body no doubt is dead on account 
of sin, but your spirit is life because of righteousness (or justi- 
fication, the stupendous thing which God does for us, in the 
doing of which we ourselves have neither part nor competence). 
And of course such justification, the pure judicial assignment 
of righteousness to us on God’s part, is the basis of such moral 
righteousness as results from receipt of the blessings of Christ. 
The statements made by v. 11 about the Spirit are analogous 
to those made by v. 10 about Christ; which makes the verses 
most important for the Trinitarian conception of God, so vital 
and indispensable to true Christian knowledge. And the Trini- 
tarian atmosphere but emphasises the revea/ed nature of what 
St. Paul is here expounding: viz., its inexplicable factuality. 
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VIII. SONS OF GOD (viii. 12-27) 


In vv. 12-27 we consider the nature of our ultimate obliga- 
tions. Are these to our natural selves and our “ fleshly ” actions? 
Or to something other and better, the claims of which override 
those of our bodily, appetitive humanity? (v. 12) Christians 
as brethren have a real debt and responsibility to discharge; 
but not to the flesh. Our aim is definitely counter to fleshly 
living, living according to the flesh. (v. 13) So to live is to be 
about to die, without hope of any reprieve. But if by God’s 
Spirit we put to death the actions of the body, we shall live a 
life over which death has ceased to have any dominion. (v. 14) 
Being led by God’s Spirit we are God’s sons; we hold a rank 
which entitles us to privilege. Compare St. Peter’s designation 
of Christians as a royal priesthood, an holy nation (1 Pet. ii. 9). 
They have a natural kinship to God. (v. 15) In receiving God’s 
Spirit, we are beyond the stage of reverting to a state of bondage 
to fear. We have been baptised. We have, that is, received 
the spirit of sonship to God. Instead of being slaves, we cry 
‘‘ Abba, Our Father”. We are indeed the sons of God. Sonship 
means an adopted state, a position conferred upon one to whom 
it is not natural. It is by Christ’s act of grace that Christians 
are in such a relationship. Yet this is no formal status; we 
receive the spirit of it: we are sons, with a right to say ““ Abba”, 
as sharing the Sonship of the Eternal Son. (v. 16) So crying, 
our spirits receive the corroborating testimony of the Holy 
Spirit that we really are sons and so may confidently blazon 
the fact abroad, that we are really God’s children. (v. 17) “ And 
if children, then heirs ”’; the advent of the Spirit is the earnest 
of our inheritance (2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; Eph. i. 14). Christ is 
God’s Son and we are His fellow-heirs, “‘ heirs of God and co- 
heirs of Christ’. But consider the nature of the inheritance! 
We cannot share the glory without also first sharing the sufferings 
of our Master. The.New Testament takes this for granted. 
And which of us can gainsay the proposition? (v. 18) The 
Apostle has no doubts about the “ hardness ”’ needed for follow- 
ing Christ. As little does he doubt that the glory to come will 
far outbalance the glory to be revealed to us here. 

And now we come to see how everything combines to indicate 
such a consummation. There is creation itself groaning and 
travailing (vv. 19-22), in sympathy with the yearning hopes of 
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believers aroused by their possession of the firstfruits of the. 


Spirit (vv. 23-25), and aided likewise by the same Spirit 
(vv. 26f.) to pray to heaven with a longing now articulate and 
divinely aided in its desire upwards. The Apostle reckons 
(v. 18) that the inevitable sufferings of this present time are 
simply not comparable with the glory certain to be revealed 
to us; literally, upon us. A light from without suffuses apparent 
tragedy. Creation itself is expectant of the revelation of the 
sons of God (v. 19). Reformed thinkers toy with the idea 
that sin affects the lower creation as well as man, and that the 
removal of the curse on the elect awakens reaction in non- 
human spheres, as if the ground cursed for Adam’s sake longed 
also to be delivered simultaneously with the deliverance of men 
from their sins. Creation is, you may say, waiting and watching 
for the revelation of God’s sons. At present it is in a condition 
of frustrated hope (v. 20), not of its own will but by the ordi- 
nance of God who subjects it. Yet there is hope from the same 
source. Man’s redemption will somehow mean a lifting of the 
curse from the world. Here again Reformed theologians see 
the expectation of a new heaven and a new earth; not different, 
but a new creation out of the original, on a par with the second 
birth of the Christian. After all, the earth was made for man, 
and man he still will be after regeneration and complete sancti- 
fication. Hence (v. 21) this creature, too, as well as man, will 
be delivered from the servitude of corruption into the glorious 
freedom of God’s children. The world change will match the 
bliss of redeemed mankind. Not as the poet says, “ Death 
closes all’’; though death is indeed the final claimant upon 
all life in a world of sin! Unredeemed humanity is truly enslaved: 
““ vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; all is vanity.” Christ 
lifts this curse from His own, and the whole creature shares 
in the release. “‘ When man’s redemption is complete, he will 
find himself in a new (re-created) world matching his new 
condition (Isa. lxv. 17; 2 Pet. iii. 13; Rev. xxi. 1); this is Paul’s 
faith, and the sighing of creation attests it.” 

(v. 22) We Christians know—we could tell it from the 
O.T. in all the pronouncements of the Lorp upon the back- 
slidings of His people, His threats and visitations of punishment, 
in the reverse sentiments, uttered in the prophetic words of 
hope, of the desert blossoming as the rose, and so forth—we 
Christians are aware of the non-stop universal groaning and 
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labour of the whole creature; it is with us still, Christians though 
some of us are. Not only so (v. 23), but actually we Christians, 
who possess the first-fruits of the Spirit’s regenerating power, 
also groan inwardly, among ourselves, in a like expectation to 
that of the visible world. We still look for the redemption of 
our body, to complete the renewal. Adoption must still pro- 
ceed to its consummation. So we are prepared to suffer, as 
Christ also suffered; but we long to get it over. Hence the 
cry from beneath the altar, ““ How long, O Lord, how long !” 
Salvation pending the consummation is always real, yet still 
future. It is hope that saves us (v. 24), the hope that maketh 
not ashamed because sure and certain; but still hope straining 
after the consummation. If we could see it, it would not be 
hope. We do not hope for what is plain before our eyes. We 
are sons: but still we await adoption, in spite of our present 
privilege. We are saved; yet full salvation is on ahead. Hence 
the sighs and pangs of gestation. (v. 25) If we hope for what 
is beyond our range of view, our expectation of it involves 
patience. Cf. the faith, hope and charity verse, 1 Thess. i. 3, 
where the Apostle speaks of the patience of the hope; like that 
of the husbandman, who hath long patience for the fruits of 
his field: for him too it is Gop who giveth the increase in His 
own time. But God’s giving to His “ sons” is likewise sure; 
hence patience. 

(v. 26) Similarly we have the Spirit to co-operate with our 
weakness(es). In our very longing and uncertainty we are not 
left without help. Though we know not what to pray for as we 
ought to, the Spirit Himself intercedes for us with unutterable 
groanings. Divine intercession gives utterance to our sighs, 
and the intervention prevails; our straining longing for the 
consummation is borne to the Father’s throne. In the Spirit 
let us not fear to utter our dazed and upward sighings: God 
Himself in Christ will give them wings. And the Searcher of 
hearts (v. 27) knoweth the intention of the Spirit, because the 
Spirit intercedes for the saints according to God, in agreement 
with His will. 


IX. ASSURANCE OF GOD’S LOVE IN CHRIST (vIII. 28-39) 


(v. 28) So in view of such divine working in us and on our 
behalf we are aware, that to them that love God all things 
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co-operate for good, i.e. to those who are the effectually called.. 


It is the effectual nature of the calling, the eternal Will behind 


,it, that enables the believer to be patient and to hope. What 
is established in the divine foreknowledge and foreordination 


inevitably reaches the divine goal for the divine glory, which 
includes the blessed state of the elect. This eternal purpose 
and plan (v. 29) is to make us conform to His Son’s image 
[who is Himself the perfect image of the Father!], so that He 
is the firstborn among a host of brethren. Thus sublimely God 
induces in the elect the praise of the glory of His grace. Simply 
incomprehensible; yet through the Holy Spirit vitally real. 
St. Paul in two verses (29-30) goes through the stages of the 
divine decree and its accomplishment in space and time. The 
eternal order passed over into time and space is foreknowledge, 
foreordination; then (in time) calling, justification [by faith], 
glorification. The commentator has no thought of explaining 
away the eternal prevision, execution and control of the vast 
created universe, planned so meticulously that the very hairs 
of the saints’ heads are all numbered. How could we have 
become conformed to the image of God’s Son, without the 
divine command? In re-creation as well as in creation it is God 
alone who says, and itis so. And the mystery of even such 
Christian conformity, involving the marvel that the Incarnate 
(so it eventuates!) is actually the firstborn among many brethren? 
Quite incomprehensible; yet experientially plain and uplifting. 
Nevertheless this miraculous consummation planned in eternity 
is worked out in our believing hearts with the promise of an 
issue in the creature’s praises in the state of glory. (v. 31) 
What shall we say to it all? What can we say? If God be for us, 
who is against us? Even the suffering of the Christian has 
its glorious outcome. Well, if God be for us, who is against us? 
Not the groans of creation, not the sufferings of the elect, not 
the strivings of the Spirit can black-out for us the prospect of 
heavenly hope. Think of God’s sacrifice for us (v. 32). That 
lets us see how the providence of the Most High is dominant. 
He did not spare His own Son but gave Him up for our sakes; 
if He gives us Him, He will not fail to give us the whole issue 
as well along with His Christ. God has never done enough for 
His own. Full measure and overflowing He pours His bounty 
into our bosoms. Christ is not enough; we are to have a// His 
benefits, all the privileges of being His brethren. Who then 
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(v. 33) will bring a charge against God’s elect children? God 
is their justifier: there is nothing in the record against any of 
them; they have a clean sheet. Who is going to condemn us? 
Is it Christ who died for us, or, rather, who actually rose from 
the dead, who is actually on God’s right hand, who literally is 
interceding on our behalf? (v. 35) Who shall separate us from 
the love of God? Tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or 
hunger, or nakedness, or danger, or sword? As it is written 
(v. 36 quoting Ps. xliv. 23, LXX), “ We are killed the whole 
day for Thy sake! We are accounted as sheep for the slaughter ”’. 
I.e., we are Thy people and the sheep of Thy pasture—why 
are we thus brought low? The tenor of the chapter shows that 
the Apostle understands the situation. It is precisely for God’s 
sake that Christians suffer persecution, thus sharing in Christ’s 
sufferings, in order that in due course they might share His 
glory. The whole creation groaneth and travaileth, and so do 
the Christians also. But really (v. 37) i in all these things we are 
more than conquerors; our victory is a foregone conclusion 
through Him that loved us by His sacrifice. We suffer for His 
sake, because He suffered for us to make us partakers in His 
glory. Therefore with the Apostle (vv. 38f.) we are persuaded, 
in every detail of his utterance, that nothing whatever, far less 
tribulations and persecutions, can separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

And so justification by faith, that mysterious intra-divine 
transaction which makes us creatures righteous and transfers us 
to Christ’s possession as His eternal possession, settles our 
destiny in eternity. We are saved and rejoicing in the hope of 
God’s glory. Everything, especially affliction, is grist to the 
mill of our glorying in God. Christ has died to save us wretches 
and we are saved, and we glory in Him, and shall eventually 
reign with Him. The close of our little section of interpretation 
takes us back to its beginning: and faith is still assured, patient 
in suffering but rejoicing in hope and always relying upon the 
abundant preponderance of Christ’s sacrifice in the scales of 
our ultimate assignment to glory at _— together with all the 
other saints. 

G. T. Tuomson. 

New College, Edinburgh. 


THE AIM AND PRESENT POSITION OF OLD 
TESTAMENT STUDIES? 


Tue title of this lecture requires some qualification and explana- 
tion; so it will be as well to start by making clear what is its 
purpose and scope. It might, of course, be said that those who 
study the Old Testament do so with a variety of aims and that 
is perfectly true. You have your linguist pure and simple who 
studies the language of the Old Testament not as a means to 
an end—viz. the better understanding of the Scriptures—but 
as an end in itself, because he happens to be interested in 
Hebrew as one of the Semitic group of languages. The Old 
Testament may be studied because of an interest in its literary 
qualities; it may be regarded, as Lowth and Herder regarded 
it in the eighteenth century, as an expression of the genius of 
Israel and judged in accordance with the rules of aesthetics. 
Again, the Old Testament may claim the attention of the his- 
torian as one of the most valuable sources which has come 
down to us from the Ancient East and its evidence may be used 
by him for the reconstruction of a past the primary interest of 
which for him is scientific. By other scholars, whose special 
interest is in the science of religions, the Old Testament will 
be viewed as offering abundant material to illustrate religious 
belief and practice and to make possible a comparison with the 
corresponding beliefs and practices found among other peoples. 
There are those who study the Old Testament because they 
believe that God speaks to men through it, and, of course, this 
supreme aim need not exclude other aims such as I have men- 
tioned. There are those who study it from some purely academic 
point of view and without any feeling at all that they are treading 
on holy ground. I remember the shock it gave me when I 
discovered that the great German scholar, Paul de Lagarde, 
one of the foremost authorities on the versions of the Old 
Testament, was at the same time one of the apostles of German 
paganism, a predecessor of Hauer and Rosenberg. Yes, one 
might speak of the aims of Old Testament studies. 
1 Opening Lecture of Session 1943-44 at New College, Edinburgh. 
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What I have it in mind to discuss with you, however, is 
what should be the dominant aim in studying the Old Testa- 
ment when one considers such study in the framework of a 
theological curriculum and as an integral part of it. It is a 
question which the teachers in the Old Testament Department 
of a college like this have good reason to ask themselves, because 
their own interest in the Old Testament may well be varied in 
character. It is probable, for example, that a professor of 
Hebrew is interested in the study of Oriental languages for 
their own sake, but he must learn to subordinate that perfectly 
legitimate, if not for him indispensable, interest, when he is 
expounding the Old Testament to theological students. If I 
may speak to the students in my audience, what is it that your 
Old Testament teachers should really be trying to do with you 
when they get you upstairs in the Hebrew classroom? Well, 
I hope none of you supposes that their primary aim should be 
the achievement by you of a theological degree. If a student 
is unable to take the degree more or less in his stride then he 
should not try to take it at all. Nor should it simply be the 
acquisition by you of knowledge in an interesting field of study. 
What your Old Testament teachers should be seeking to do 
is to co-operate with you in something which is closely inte- 
grated with all the rest of your theological work. Even when 
they are taking you through the beggarly elements of the Hebrew 
language, they should never lose sight of the fact that you are 
theological students, though, of course, they will not think it 
part of their duty to discourage any student who begins to 
evince an interest in the language for its own sake! In short, 
I would ask you to believe it possible that your teachers have 
given even more thought than you can have yet done to the 
question of what is relevant to your future work as ministers 
and what is not. 

I have undertaken to say something too about the present 
position of Old Testament studies. Once again it is essential 
that I should limit myself severely even at the cost of presenting 
you with a very incomplete picture of what is going on. In 
the short time at my disposal it would obviously be impossible 
even to summarise the up-to-date results of the multifarious 
researches of Old Testament scholars. I should like to say a 
little about certain selected bits of investigation, but I shall not 
trouble overmuch about the balance of my account. My main 
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intention is to try to convey to you, if I can, some impression . 


of a change which seems to be coming over Old Testament 
studies in certain quarters, a change of outlook and emphasis 
which appears in the writings of men whose standing entitles 
them to be taken seriously. Like most changes of the kind, it 
is coming gradually, and many students of the Old Testament 
seem as yet to be unaffected by it, though few, I imagine, will 
be found to be entirely hostile. 

This change need not mean that the kind of questions 
scholars have commonly been asking and seeking to answer 
about the Old Testament will cease to be asked and answered. 
It need not mean that the scientific study of the Old Testament 
will be discouraged. That indeed would be a grave misfortune. 
We owe too much to the innumerable investigators in past 
generations who have served the Church in many ways so well. 
But the change does mean that men are beginning to ask ques- 
tions of a somewhat different kind from those which have been 
customary for long enough. The whole problem of the relevance 
of the Old Testament to the Christian, which, I fancy, has 
troubled the layman and the working minister much more than 
it seems to have done many scholars, is now being faced with 
the utmost seriousness. The contemporary attack on the Old 
Testament in Germany has no doubt had something to do 
with this. Certainly Old Testament scholars woke up much 
more quickly there than they have on the whole done here. 
Men are asking themselves to-day with a new intensity what 
is meant by exegesis of the Old Testament. With what kind 
of presuppositions, if any, should one come to the Old Testa- 
ment? Is there such a thing as strict scientific objectivity? 
Should it make any difference, when a man expounds the Old 
Testament, whether he is a Christian or not and, if so, what 
precisely is the difference? If a man writes a book about 
the Old Testament should it be impossible to tell whether he 
is a Christian, a Jew or a Mohammedan? 

Now I think you will realise by this time that the two 
parts of this lecture are very closely connected. This change 
of interest which is already well over the horizon and is bringing 
a stir of new, eager life into the study of the Old Testament 
is simply due to the fact that men are raising in the most funda- 
mental way the question of what is the ultimate reason why 
the Old Testament is worthy of study. What is the supreme 
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aim which the Christian scholar should set before himself in 
this field of investigation? 

I hope you will not think it out of place if at this point I 
speak for myself as a responsible teacher of the Old Testament. 
During the past number of years I have become increasingly 
aware of the fact that I was speaking from within the Christian 
Church about a book the true understanding of which was 
necessary if the Church was to think correctly about herself 
and if the proclamation of her message was to be worthily made. 
I have been profoundly disturbed by the symptom that so 
many ministers seem to find it difficult to preach from the Old 
Testament and that so many, when they do use it, not seldom 
misuse it. I am convinced that part of the blame must lie at 
the door of those of us who profess to teach the Old Testament 
to men in course of preparation for the ministry, that in some 
way we must have been failing to give the necessary guidance. 
On the other hand I am equally convinced that part of the blame 
rests on men who in some cases come up to the theological 
college with a grotesquely inadequate knowledge of the Bible 
and never honestly try to remedy the defect. But I also know 
that there are many who know the Old Testament well but are 
oppressed by this curious sense of its irrelevance. The teacher 
ought to feel a very deep responsibility towards such men. The 
supreme aim of my own teaching, however imperfectly I 
realise it, is to try to help men to solve this problem which 
is bound to face them in their preaching ministry. 

The title of my Inaugural Address here eight years ago was 
“ The Necessity of the Old Testament for the Christian Church ” 
and it is that phrase which springs unbidden into my mind 
still as I ask myself what should be the aim of Old Testament 
studies. It is simply to seek so to understand the Old Testament 
for oneself and expound it to others that the reason for this 
necessity will become clearer and control men’s use of the 
Old Testament in meditation and teaching and preaching. Let 
me repeat that this does not in the least mean that the student 
of the Old Testament need jettison his scientific conscience- 
While I welcome with the utmost heartiness the new emphasis 
of which I have spoken, it is one of my fears that men will 
imagine that it is going to mean an easier time for the exegete, 
that now at long last Davidson’s Hebrew Grammar and Kittel’s 
Hebrew Bible and Briggs, Driver and Brown’s Lexicon and 
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the International Critical Commentary et hoc genus omne of. 


scholarly paraphernalia can be safely heaved overboard. No, 
I do not think our work is going to be easier, but I do think 
that, when the ultimate questions are asked and wrestled with, 
the whole task comes to seem much more worth while. 

Not the least of the fortunate circumstances which attended 
my own career as a student was that I had the privilege of sitting 
at the feet of a superlatively great expositor of the Old Testa- 
ment, the late Professor Adam Welch. Eight years ago it 
meant more than I can say that he was sitting listening to me 
and now all those who were his pupils feel that life is the poorer 
for his passing. I think it is safe to say that no one who ever 
sat in his classroom was left in any doubt as to the tremendous 
importance of the Old Testament. I doubt if he ever discussed 
in class the kind of questions that men are asking now; cer- 
tainly the answer to many of these questions or the clue to their 
answer was to be found in what he said. I do not therefore 
feel that it will be an unwarrantable digression from my theme 
if I try to tell you in a few words what were some of the things 
that we learned from him. 

One of the least regrettable aspects of the Wellhausen 
revolution in Old Testament criticism was the fact that it threw 
the prophetic movement in Israel into strong relief and directed 
the attention of numerous scholars to that strange succession 
of enigmatic figures who constitute the chief glory of Israel’s 
religious story in Old Testament times. Among the fruits of 
the Wellhausen theory in this country were Robertson Smith’s 
The Prophets of Israel and George Adam Smith’s Jsaiah. Now, 
as an interpreter of the prophets Welch takes a very high place. 
In his first book on the Old Testament, viz. his Kerr Lectures, 
entitled The Religion of Israel under the Kingdom, there are 
several chapters on the Eighth Century Prophets which are 
still of extraordinary value, forming as they do the nucleus 
of some of his subsequent lectures to his students. He made 
the prophets come to life and stand before us as vivid person- 
alities with a message primarily indeed for the men of their own 
time but reaching beyond them to us who read their words 
to-day. Welch had few equals in knowing how to wrestle with 
an ancient passage of Scripture until its relevance for the man 
of to-day became manifest. And yet, as he himself admitted 
later, there was one grave defect in that early book which 
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detracts from its usefulness to-day, unless one knows how to 
supplement it. 

Though for long Welch had felt that there was some- 
thing seriously wrong with the Wellhausen theory, he had not 
been able to see his way through to an alternative point of view, 
and, in the book to which I have alluded, there was a failure 
to appreciate the importance of the cult for any assessment of 
the true meaning of Israel’s religion. In his subsequent work 
Welch went on to supply the necessary corrective. The great 
advantage which he had as a Biblical expositor compared with 
men of the type of Wellhausen was that, having had the over- 
sight of a congregation for many years, he knew from personal 
experience just what are the characteristics of a religious com- 
munity, what are the dangers which menace it, how the religious 
life is induced and how it is maintained. And so in his teaching 
and in his books Welch helped us ta understand the corporate 
religious life of Israel as a people called by God to be a Church. 
We learned to recognise the tension between king and prophet 
which was brought about by the fact that Israel existed under 
this double aspect of a people which was also God’s people, 
and we learned also to understand that priest and prophet were 
working at essentially the same problem, that of maintaining 
Israel’s loyalty to God, until the prophet raised still profounder 
questions than the priest, and opposition and misunderstanding 
ensued. But through it all we were kept aware of God as the 
great Actor in this strange history and we understood that it 
was His purposes which gave meaning to the whole. 

To those who are familiar with the history of Old Testament 
scholarship Welch is, of course, mainly associated with his 
challenging theory about the Code of Deuteronomy and the 
conclusions which resulted therefrom. But whether that theory 
is ultimately accepted or rejected, Welch’s great legacy is that 
he handed on to his students something of his own profoundly 
religious view of the Bible, a sense of the disturbance which the 
Old Testament sets up in human life because it makes men 
aware of a God, Who, though it was Hebrews who first spoke 
about Him, is the Living God with whom we too have to do, 
We learned to understand that the prophet was not a prophet 
by virtue of his genius but because God had laid His hand upon 
him, that like the Apostles he was a man sent to proclaim a 
message which God had put into his mouth. But it was primarily 
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to his own people that he was sent and, like the priest whose. 


fellow-labourer he was, he was to be understood with reference 
to a religious tradition which went back at least as far as Moses, 
if not farther still. We were never allowed to forget that in this 
tradition and the religious life which it fostered there was some- 
thing unique, something which was not permitted to disappear 
in spite of the most tragic and often repeated apostasy, some- 
thing that was never completely overwhelmed by the things 
which Israel borrowed from her neighbours but which acted 
as a transforming agent to transmute these foreign elements 
into something of value for Israel’s own peculiar religious life. 

Of course, there was much else that we learned from 
Welch, but I have chosen to lay emphasis on these elements 
in his teaching because they served to prepare me at least for 
those developments in the study of the Old Testament which 
are characteristic of the situation to-day. He prepared me to 
find in the Old Testament not just ideas about God which men 
reached and the religious practices, some of them very strange 
and alien, of a long-past age, but something quite concrete 
that God was doing in His world, the history of something 
which was so fulfilled by Christ that for us Old and New Testa- 
ments belong together in a union of which we may rightly say, 
““ What God hath joined together, let not man put asunder”. 

Now, when I look round the contemporary scene to see 
what Old Testament scholars are saying and writing, I notice 
that, amid an extraordinary diversity of opinion on matters of 
detail, there is a decided increase of interest in the Hebrew 
and Jewish cult and the various institutions associated with 
Israel’s community life. For example, scholars like Gunkel and 
Mowinckel have had their successors in their enquiry after 
the Sitz im Leben of the Psalms, who, like them, have found 
it in the various occasions provided by the Temple cult. It is 
true that there has been an undue tendency to find in the pre- 
exilic Hebrew cult affinities with the rituals and accompanying 
mythologies of the neighbours of Israel. It is not surprising 
that men should be more impressed by the resemblances than 
by the differences at a time when a wealth of new comparative 
material is pouring in from the discoveries made at Ras Shamra 
and from other quarters. But what is of most importance is that 
our attention is being directed to the concrete facts of the way 
in which Israel worshipped God. Important as the religious 
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ideas of the prophets are, we get things all wrong if we just 
skim them, so to speak, off the top of the Old Testament and 
suppose that the rest can be safely neglected. 

In this increasing emphasis on the cult we are beginning 
to get a much clearer idea of how the Old Testament originally 
came together and to subserve what aims its books were com- 
posed and eventually included in the canon. In the most recent 
Introduction to the Old Testament, that by Artur Weiser of 
Tubingen, there is a remarkably successful attempt to find 
the solution of the problem of the Pentateuch along these lines. 

A further, though connected, point is that in the modern 
study of the Old Testament the tendency is not so much to 
chop up bodies of narrative and law and prophecy into little 
bits and leave it at that, as to ask the more interesting question 
why things came to be put together. There is manifest a certain 
impatience with much that has been done in the name of Biblical 
criticism—an impatience which is not always justified since the 
problems the critics tried to solve remain—and a conviction that 
the time has come to ask ourselves what the Old Testament 
really says in the books as they lie before us to-day. To busy 
oneself with J, E, D and P is all very well and there are some 
questions about the Old Testament we can only answer in this 
way, but the Book of Genesis remains with the tremendous 
thoughts which its “ compiler ’’—save the word!—put into it. 
In this great book is disclosed what it felt like to be a Hebrew 
girded and guarded by the God of the Covenant, with his 
face set like Abraham to a beckoning future, standing clear- 
eyed like Joseph in a world where there was much to daunt 
one’s faith, sinning and struggling and rising again like Jacob. 
And, as we read, we know that this picture is not irrelevant to 
ourselves, that the road that Abraham walked on is the road 
that leads to Christ and that our pilgrimage may begin upon it, 
it may be at Bethel or at the fords of Jabbok. 

Another and very significant portent which no one who 
surveys the recent literature on the Old Testament can fail 
to notice is the fact that at long last, after an extended period 
during which the approach to the Old Testament by the vast 
majority of specialists was almost exclusively historical, books 
have again begun to appear with the title O/d Testament Theology 
in which the emphasis has been laid on the fundamental unity 
of the Old Testament point of view, though, of course, the 
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changes which history brings have not been lost sight of. The: 
evolutionary treatment of the Old Testament by the writers of 
the so-called historical school was apt to leave one with the 
impression that, if the religion started from very crude and 
primitive beginnings and became gradually spiritualised, one 
could afford to take the results of the development in their final 
form, say in the advanced ethical monotheism of the Old Testa- 
ment, or even pass over the whole of the Old Testament and 
content oneself with the issue of Israel’s thought and experience 
after it had suffered a sea-change in Christianity. If the Old 
Testament is merely related causally to the New Testament 
then it might be argued that the earlier stages could be ignored 
except in so far as it might be a matter of academic interest to 
trace them. Further the tendency was to assume that, if an 
idea or a custom appeared early, then one might expect to find 
men working away from it as time went on. For example, if 
in early times the religious unit is the people rather than the 
individual, then the evolution must be towards religious indi- 
vidualism, especially as it would fit in nicely with the modern 
insistence on the rights of the individual. And so the climax 
of the evolution in the Old Testament was found in the indi- 
vidualism of Jeremiah and Ezekiel pointing forward to the 
supreme climax in Christianity. 

Now, the new understanding of the Old Testament which 
seems to be on the way starts with the assumption that in all 
the diversity of the Old Testament material and in spite of all 
the evidence of change throughout the centuries, there is an 
underlying unity of conception which points to something quite 
fundamental in the structure of Israel as the people of God. 
The very use of the expression “ people of God ” suggests that 
the truth about the Old Testament is not that it records a 
development from a collective to an individualistic way of 
conceiving religion, but that, from start to finish and right 
on into the New Testament, the whole record is dominated. by 
the thought of a people of God as a concrete entity under God’s 
guidance and control. This people, I repeat, has a peculiar 
structure which is expressed in various ways and is embodied 
in various institutions. Inasmuch as this people owed its creation 
to God and was indebted to Him for its continued existence, it 
is possible to detect a pattern of history repeating itself in a 
most significant manner and in such a way that the later stage 
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reveals the meaning of the earlier and the earlier controls the 
meaning of the later. 

Among the newer books the most comprehensive and 
satisfactory is undoubtedly Eichrodt’s Theologie des Alten Testa- 
ments which represents a conscious attempt to break with the 
purely historical approach. Eichrodt looks for a single unifying 
conception to which he can relate the various elements in Old 
Testament religion and finds it in that of the Covenant between 
God and Israel which constituted Israel as the people of God. 
Now, the important thing to notice is that in the Covenant we 
have a reality of Israel’s life which was destined to be fulfilled 
and transformed in the fulfilment, yet in such a way that it 
is in the light of what preceded that we have to understand 
the meaning of the fulfilment. There is a mystery involved in 
the earlier stage which is unveiled in the later and this mystery 
is creative, bringing into existence forms of receptivity which 
contain the promise of what is to come. To put it in another 
way we may say that the fulness of God’s redeeming grace to 
Israel is never to be measured by the degree of Israel’s under- 
standing of that grace at any one time, since it is the same 
God Who creates the form and the fulfilment. 

To take another example, there is a fundamental paradox 
involved in Israel’s religion perhaps from the very beginning. 
The belief in the Election of Israel, which, there is good ground 
for holding, goes back to Mosaic times, implies that Yahweh 
became Israel’s God, that a God Who was more than Israel’s 
God—witness His transcendent power over the forces of nature 
—had chosen to associate Himself in a very peculiar way with 
Israel and dwell intermittently or permanently with them. It 
is the paradox of the far and the near God. This belief in the 
Tabernacling Presence is the theme of a recently published 
book by Canon Phythian-Adams, who argues that this belief 
was not something from which Israel worked away towards a 
universalistic thought of God. The paradox remained active 
in Israelite thought and pointed forward to a gracious fulfilment 
of what we are tempted to regard as completely outmoded, 
because we fail to see in it the creative hand of God preparing 
the way for the coming of His Christ. When the Hebrews 
carried about the Ark and erected the moving Tabernacle in 
the wilderness they were doing something which is not to be 
dismissed by us as no more than a curious piece of primitive 
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religious practice. They were witnessing to something which 
was real and infinitely precious in the relationship of Yahweh 
and His people Israel, something which was fulfilled when, as 


the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel puts it, 6 Adyos capf éyévero | 


kai éoxyvorev (tabernacled) év piv. Later the Tabernacle was 
replaced by the Temple, a less appropriate symbol of the 
relationship between Yahweh and His people with its dangerous 
suggestion of localising in one place. Once again are we not 
entitled to say that it is not good enough to dismiss the Temple 
as if it were no more significant for us than, say, the Temple 
of Esagila at Babylon? Do not let us be too eager to suppose 
that, when the prophets on occasion denounced the Temple 
and the cult associated with it, they meant more than they 
actually did mean. The trouble was that Israel was confusing 
the symbol with the reality and turning the mystery of God’s 
indwelling in Israel into something as self-evident as the stones 
out of which the Temple was constructed. And so there was 
need of Ezekiel’s terrible vision when he saw the Chariot of the 
Divine Presence departing from the Temple in the direction 
of the Mount of Olives. But once again we see that the belief 
which Israel cherished in the indwelling presence of God in 
the Temple did correspond to a gracious reality which the 
Temple symbolised, however imperfectly. God was the Holy 
One of Israel; the whole paradox is in that familiar title. And 
so the Old Testament institution of the Temple found its ful- 
filment in the reality of the New Israel which was itself the 
Sanctuary of the Holy Spirit of God—not so much in the 
sense that each Christian is the temple, though that thought is 
found, but in the sense that the fellowship of believing Christians 
is blessed by the Indwelling Presence. This is not evolution 
but fulfilment. 

In a very able and interesting little book called The Rele- 
vance of the Bible, Professor H. H. Rowley uses a helpful figure 
to explain the relation between the two Testaments (pp. 82f.): 


“The two Testaments are one, therefore, not in the sense that they duplicate 
a single message. Were that the case either could be dispensed with without 
serious loss. They are one in the sense in which the parts of a musical cadence 
are one. Without the final chord it is incomplete, a process which does not 
reach its goal; on the other hand, the final chord, however beautiful it may be 
as a chord, is robbed of its full significance without the chords that should precede 
it. The two Testaments are one in that together they form a single whole. To 
vary the figure while still finding it in music, the New Testament is the final 
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movement of the sonata, gathering up in its recapitulation the strains of the 
exposition, but making them new by weaving them afresh and adding to them, 
and fully intelligible only in the light of what has gone before it.” 


Professor Rowley’s point can be illustrated by the way in 
which Jesus seems to have woven together the separate strands 
of the Son of David, the Son of Man and the Suffering Servant 
of the Lord and represented Himself as the fulfilment of these 
hopes and dreams of His people—a fulfilment which trans- 
cended them all. In the same way the New Testament writers 
took the various kinds of sacrifice and found in Christ the 
fulfilment of one and another of them. In all this kind of 
interpretation we have to exercise due caution and there will be 
constant need for the scientific conscience of the scholar to 
guard against extravagances of fanciful exegesis. But what I 
do contend for is that, when the New Testament writers read 
their Old Testament—usually in the Septuagint version, it 
must be confessed—and said again and again in the amaze- 
ment of discovery the equivalent of Peter’s famous “ This is 
that” when faced by the miracle of Pentecost, they were 
saying something which on a broad view was essentially and 
profoundly true. In spite of criticisms which must be passed 
I think that authors like Father Hebert in The Throne of David 
and Canon Phythian-Adams in his various books and articles 
have been doing pioneer work of extraordinary importance, and 
I would draw attention to the fact that from the New Testament 
side there is a notable movement to co-operate with Old Testa- 
ment scholars in a task the importance of which for the future 
of the Church cannot easily be exaggerated. 

It would not be right in this connection to omit a reference 
to the exegetical work of Wilhelm Vischer, the best known 
expositor of the Old Testament belonging to the Barthian 
school of thought. Many of his insights are most valuable and 
we can learn much from him. I think, however, that he some- 
times falls into the mistake of treating the Old and New Testa- 
ments too much on a level and further of finding types of 
Christ in artificial ways. But it would be a real misfortune if 
what is defective in Vischer’s work were allowed to obscure the 
service he and his theological friends are rendering in con- 
tending for what may be called the contemporaneousness of the 
Old Testament. It is men who think as they do who in our 
day have stood up to the massed might of a neo-paganism 
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against which the great majority of the intellectuals in the . 


Universities of Germany were unprepared to engage in battle. 

I am not advocating obscurantism nor do I wish to decry 
human reason. What does seem to me irrational is for someone 
to object to my presuppositions on the ground that I should 
not have any, while failing to see that he has presuppositions 
of his own. If we do not come to the Old Testament with 
Christian presuppositions then what are we to say to the 
Jew who is readier than he has been for centuries to enter 
into friendly dialogue with us?* 

When a couple of centuries ago or so scholars claimed 
the right to treat the Old Testament like any other book and 
proceeded to act on this right, they did something which has 
led to great and valuable discoveries for which we shall remain 
in their debt. They have their successors and the work will 
go on and we shall do well to give heed to its results. But 
there comes a point when the critic, if he is wise, has to pull 
himself up short and remind himself that, though he may 
treat the Old Testament as an ordinary book for certain pur- 
poses and, it may be, reduce it to the semblance of a scrap- 
heap, he cannot hope in this way to penetrate to the ultimate 
mystery of a book which has its unity not in itself but in God. 
I always come back to this myself, that, when on the Emmaus 
road in the gathering dusk three travellers walked together and 
one of them expounded the Scriptures to the other two, so 
that their hearts burned within them, the men were not listening 
to a misinterpretation, and there must be something far wrong 
with our handling of the Old Testament if it never reproduces 
the experience of the burning heart. 


Norman W. Porteous. 
New College, Edinburgh. 


1 See Lev Gillet, Communion in the Messiah (Lutterworth, 1943), reviewed in The 
Evangelical Quarterly, Vol. XV, p. 234. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FOURTH EVANGELIST 


I. THE WITNESS OF PAPIAS 


In *he preface to his five books of Exegesis of the Dominical 
Oracles (ap. Euseb. HE iii. 39), Papias says: 

“ If ever anyone came who had kept company with the Elders, I would 

inquire about the words of the Elders: ‘ What did Andrew or Peter, or Philip 


or Thomas or James, or John or Matthew or any other of the Lord’s disciples 
say? And what do Aristion and the Elder John, the Lord’s disciples, say?’” 


Most scholars to-day, following Eusebius, find two Johns in 
the fragment, and they may be right. Eusebius, to be sure, 
had an axe to grind, for he was glad to find a possible non- 
apostolic author for the Apocalypse; but this cannot be said of 
such impartial scholars as Tregelles and Lightfoot, who also 
distinguished two Johns here. But the question is by no means 
closed. Against Tregelles and Lightfoot might be quoted 
Salmon and Zahn. Lawlor and Oulton, in their edition of 
Eusebius (1928), say in their note on this passage (Vol. ii. 
112): 

“But the reasoning of Eusebius seems unconvincing: and the argument 


of others who have reached the same conclusion on other lines is of doubtful 
validity (¢.g. Schmiedel in Excyc. Bid., 2506ff.; Harnack, Chron. i. 660ff.).” 


And Professor C. J. Cadoux, who will not be suspected of 
conservative bias, writes in Ancient Smyrna (1938), p. 317n.: 


“* Many contend that Papias himself distinguished between John the Apostle 
and John the Elder: but his words may equally mean that he regarded them 
as identical.””? 


Irenaeus, himself a hearer of Polycarp, says that Papias was 
“a hearer of John and a comrade of Polycarp”’ (adu. haer. 
v. 33- 4). Eusebius, however, thinks that Papias makes it 
plain that while he had heard Aristion and the Elder John, 
““he had by no means been a hearer and eyewitness of the 
holy Apostles ’’ (/oc. cit.). 

1 Dr. Cadoux continues: “‘ Many also urge that Papias stated that John was slain 
by the Jews (and therefore, presumably, in Palestine 70 A.D.): but the evidence 
that Papias stated and meant that is late and highly precarious.” 
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The anti-Marcionite Prologues to the Gospels are now 
generally dated ¢. 160-180. Only the Lukan Prologue survives 
in the original Greek; those for Mark and John are extant 
in Latin. The Johannine one runs: 


“The Gospel of John was published and given to the churches by John 
when he was still in the body, as a man of Hierapolis, Papias by name, John’s 
dear disciple, has related in his five Exegetical books. He indeed wrote down 
the Gospel accurately at John’s dictation. But the heretic Marcion was thrust 
out by John, after being repudiated by him for his contrary views. He had 
carried writings or letters to him from brethren who were in Pontus.” 


We cannot deal here with the curious reference to Marcion, 
on which Dr. Robert Eisler bases part of his fantastic theory 
in The Enigma of the Fourth Gospel (1938). For the rest, the 
Prologue states that Papias (1) ascribed the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel to John, (2) was a disciple of John, (3) copied 
the Gospel at John’s dictation. There is no good reason to 
doubt the first statement; it gives us, indirectly, the earliest 
testimony to the Johannine authorship of the Gospel.* The 
second supports Irenaeus; the third, while not impossible if the 
second be true, is on other grounds improbable, and is perhaps 
best explained by Lightfoot’s suggestion (Essays on Supernatural 
Religion, p. 214) that Papias’s ‘‘ they wrote down” (aréypagov 
or aréypayav) has been misunderstood or misread as “‘ J wrote 
down ” (avéypagoy or 


Il. A SECOND JOHN AT EPHESUS? 


In the fourth-century Apostolic Constitutions, vii. 46, there 
is a list of bishops alleged to have been appointed to various 
sees during the lifetime of the Apostles, including “‘ in Ephesus, 
Timothy appointed by Paul, and John appointed by me John”. 
The historical value of this list is practically ni/ (e.g., Ignatius 
is said to have been made bishop of Antioch by Paul!), except 
that the names are not inventions. This might be taken as 
evidence for two Johns at Ephesus, the Apostle and a second 


testimony to the Apocalypse (see his Studies in Matthew [1931], pp. 452f.). 

3 Other less —_ explanations have been made, e.g. by Dr. t. L. Cross who, writing 
to The Times of Feb. 10, 1936, says: “‘ My own reading of the Prologue, if I may set 
it down Cetety is that in its original form it asserted that the Fourth Gospel 
was written by John the Elder at the dictation of John the Apostle when the latter had 
reached a very great age.” 
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John, appointed bishop by the Apostle; but the statement may 


be simply an inference from Eusebius. 

In an article on “ The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel ” 
in the Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library, xiv (1930), pp- 
333ff., Dr. A. Mingana mentions that some Peshitta MSS. 
contain a treatise ascribed to Eusebius, which gives a short 
account of each of the Twelve Apostles and Seventy Disciples 
(though Eusebius, HE i. 12, says that “ no list of the Seventy 
is anywhere extant’). The section on John, translated from 
Mingana’s Syriac quotation, is as follows: 


“John the Evangelist was also from Bethsaida. He was of the tribe of 
Zebulun. He preached in Asia at first, and afterwards was banished by Tiberius 
Caesar to the isle of Patmos. Then he went to Ephesus and built up the church 
in it. Then three disciples went thither with him, and there he died and was 
buried. [These three were] Ignatius, who was afterwards bishop in Antioch 
and was thrown to the beasts at Rome; Polycarp, who was afterwards bishop 
in Smyrna and was crowned in the fire; John, to whom he committed the priest- 
hood and the episcopal see after him. He then [the Evangelist], having lived a 
long time, died and was buried in Ephesus, in which he had been bishop. He 
was buried by his disciple John, who was bishop in Ephesus [after him]; and 
their two graves are in Ephesus—one concealed, namely the Evangelist’s; the 
other being that of John his disciple, who wrote the Revelations, for he said 
that he heard all that he wrote from the mouth of the Evangelist.” 


Though not the work of Eusebius, this section is certainly 
based on him and on his report of Dionysius of Alexandria’s 
views of the Apocalypse (HE vii. 25). Dionysius (¢. a.D. 250), 
who held anti-millenarian views, distinguished the Apocalypse 
from the Fourth Gospel on stylistic grounds, and thought that 
the former was the work of another John than the Apostle, 
the Fourth Evangelist. He suggested that there had been a 
second John in Asia, since report averred that there were two 
tombs in Ephesus ascribed to John. Eusebius linked this 
report with Papias’s double mention of John, and supposed 
that the second John posited by Dionysius was John the Elder, 
as distinct from John the Apostle. But this Syriac document, 
unlike Dionysius and Eusebius, does not make the second John 
the author of the Apocalypse, but simply the amanuensis of 
the Apostle, who was the real author—unless indeed, as some 
think, the plural “‘ Revelations”’ (Syr. ge/yane) refers not to 
the Apocalypse but to the Gospel, in which case an early prece- 
dent would be provided for those writers of our day who, 
believing in a second John at Ephesus, regard him as the 
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Apostle’s amanuensis (or more than amanuensis) in the writing 
of the Gospel. 

This Syriac treatise hardly provides independent evidence 
for the Ephesian residence and episcopate of a second John. 
But Mingana gave further interesting information. Peshitta 
MSS. regularly have this colophon after the Fourth Gospel: 
“* Here ends the Gospel of John who spoke in Greek at Ephesus.” 
But one MS. (Mingana Syriac 540) has the unique colophon: 
“‘ Here ends the writing” of the holy Gospel—the preaching of 
John who spoke in Greek in Bithynia’’; and also the unique 
prefatory note: ‘‘ The holy Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
the preaching of John the younger ” (evangelion gaddisha d’Maran 
Yeshu' M’shiha—karuzutha d’Yuhanan na‘ara). The MS. is 
dated 1749, but is copied from one of ¢. 750. Mingana very 
cautiously suggested the inference that this “ younger John” 
was the disciple of the Apostle mentioned in the treatise just 
referred to; but if so, the Apostle must have been the e/der 
John. Some, however, will have it that he who is here called 
“the younger” is the same as Papias’s Elder’. But as 
we do not know dn what authority the unique colophon and 
prefatory note rest, we can regard them only as interesting 
curiosities. 


III, POLYCARP AND JOHN 


Irenaeus leaves no doubt that his teacher Polycarp 
(martyred a.p. 155) was a disciple of the Apostle John. In 
his letter to Florinus he reminds him how Polycarp “ used to 
tell of his intercourse with John and with the others who had 
seen the Lord”’ (Euseb. HE v. 20); and in his letter to Victor 
of Rome he tells how Polycarp had always observed Easter 
according to the Quartodeciman reckoning “along with John 
the disciple of our Lord and the rest of the Apostles with whom 
he associated ”’ (i4., v. 24). We have also his statement that 
“not only was Polycarp taught by Apostles and conversed with 

1“* The younger John may well have been the John we call the ‘ Elder’ or ‘ Pres- 
byter "—the or presbyter ” was not indicate his age 
to in The Mission and Message of Fesus [1937], p. 657). 
But W. F. Howard sums up Mingana’s discovery with wise caution: “ Interesting as 
this is, we can hardly treat it as other than a bit of irresponsible guesswork by some 
scribe of a late date in the history of the transcription of the Gospel ".(in The Story of the 
Bible [Amalgamated Press, 1 38), p- 1233). In The Fourth Gospel in Research pr f Debate 

1910) and elsewhere, B. W. n, cman. | Scholten and Schlatter, identified Papias’s 


der John with John, the seventh bishop of Jerusalem, who died c. A.D. Euseb. 
HE iv. 5; Epiphanius, Haer. Ixvi. 20). 
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many who had seen Christ, but he was also appointed by Apostles 
in Asia bishop in the church in Smyrna” (adu. haer. iii. 3. 43 
Euseb. HE iv. 14). Tertullian, still more explicitly, says he was 
placed there by John (de praescr. haer. 32). 

Against this clear testimony B. H. Streeter in The Primitive 
Church (1929), pp. 94ff., 265ff., sets the evidence of the Life 
of Polycarp which is ascribed, probably rightly, to Pionius, who 
was martyred at Smyrna in 250 (presumably the same Pionius 
as is mentioned in a note at the end of the Lester of the Smyr- 
naeans on the Martyrdom of Polycarp). In it nothing is said 
about Polycarp’s association with Apostles; he is represented 
as the protégé of Bucolus, his predecessor in the Smyrnaean 
episcopate. That Irenaeus’s account should thus be ignored 
by a third-century writer was regarded by Streeter as proving 
that the latter drew his information from a source sufficiently 
authoritative to outweigh even the authority of Irenaeus. Light- 
foot could find no historical value in the Pionian Life (Apos- 
tolic Fathers, Il, i. 419f.). But Dr. Cadoux (op. cit., pp. 305ff.) 
gives sound reasons for treating its statements as in the main 
reliable, without rejecting the testimony of Irenaeus. He points 
out that the strong anti-Quartodeciman convictions of the 
author of the Life, which apparently made him omit all reference 
to Polycarp’s visit to Rome in the Quartodeciman interest in 
154, were also responsible probably for the omission of any 
mention of John, who was regarded as the greatest authority 
for the Quartodeciman practice. 

Dr. Cadoux also argues that the episcopate to which 
Polycarp was apostolically appointed was not the monarchical 
episcopate, but the episcopate in the earlier N.T. sense, synony- 
mous with the presbyterate. In that case his succession to the 
monarchical episcopate came later, but before 115, in which 
year Ignatius writes to him as “ bishop of the church of the 
Smyrnaeans’”’, This helps, too, to dispose of the difficulty 
raised by Streeter (op. cit., pp. 95f.), that Polycarp was too 
young to have been appointed bishop in the Apostles’ lifetime. 

But this last objection of Streeter, that Polycarp was only 
about thirty at the end of the first century and therefore too 
young to have received apostolic ordination, depends upon 
taking his words at his martyrdom, “ Eighty-six years have I 
served Him ”’, to mean that he was eighty-six years old in 155. 
Zahn, however, regards this interpretation as untenable, since 


| 
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the available evidence indicates that Polycarp did not become 
a Christian until he was ten or twelve years old, so that he was 
nearly a hundred at the time of his death (Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des NT Kanons iv. 249ff.; vi. 94ff.). This extra 
margin of a decade quite disposes of Streeter’s difficulty, if we 
accept (as we should) the tradition that the Apostle John lived 
at Ephesus until ¢. a.p. 100. 


Iv. GAIUS OF ROME AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


Eusebius (HE iii. 28) gives a quotation from Gaius’s 
Disputation with the Montanist Proclus (¢. 200), which is 
usually taken as ascribing the Johannine Apocalypse to the 
heretic Cerinthus. The Montanists appealed specially to the 
Johannine writings in support of their doctrine of the Spirit; 
it would therefore disconcert them if one or more of these 
writings were shown to be of heretical origin. In the fourth 
century Epiphanius (Haer. and, Filaster (Her. 1x) men- 
tion some people who ascribed both the Apocalypse and the 
Fourth Gospel to Cerinthus (Epiphanius’s Alogot), stressing the 
differences between this Gospel and the others i in the order of 
events. 

Epiphanius and Filaster drew largely on the treatise 
Against all Heresies and other anti-heretical works of Hippo- 
lytus (¢. 160-240). One of these works of Hippolytus was a 
Defence of the Gospel according to Fohn and of the Apocalypse, 
mentioned on the Chair of Hippolytus (a.p. 222) and also in 
the list of the Syrian writer Ebed-Jesu (c. 1300). Ebed-Jesu 
also mentions a work of Hippolytus entitled Heads against 
Gaius which may, however, have been simply another name 
for the above-mentioned Defence. The Heads against Gaius 
were known to the West Syrian bishop Dionysius Bar-Salibi 
(d. 1171), who quotes frequently from them in his Biblical 
commentaries. In one place Bar-Salibi tells us: 


“ Hippolytus of Rome said that a man named Gaius appeared, who said 
that the Gospel was not John’s, nor the Apocalypse, but that they were the 
work of the heretic Cerinthus. The blessed Hippolytus rose against this man 
and showed that the teaching of John in the Gospel and in the Apocalypse was 
different from that of Cerinthus.” 


And elsewhere he quotes Hippolytus as saying: 
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“ The heretic Gaius argued that John disagreed with his brother-evangelists 
in saying that afer the Baptism He went to Galilee and performed the miracle 
of the wine.” 


These quotations suggest that Dom J. Chapman was not far 
wrong in saying of the 4/ogoi: “‘ I am inclined to think that the 
best name for them is Gaius & Co.” (Yohn the Presbyter and 
the Fourth Gospel [1911], p. 53).* 

Why then did Eusebius mention Gaius’s criticism of the 
Apocalypse only? Was it because of his personal dislike of the 
Apocalypse? At any rate, Eusebius must surely have known 
of Gaius’s attitude to the Fourth Gospel, and it is probably such 
arguments as his that he has in mind when he says (HE iii. 24): 


“Thus John in the course of his Gospel relates what Christ did defore 
the Baptist was cast into prison, but the other three Evangelists relate what 
happened after his imprisonment. If this be understood, the Gospels would 
no longer appear to disagree with each other, in view of the fact that John’s 
contains the first acts of Christ, and the others the account of what happened 
to Him towards the end of the period.” 


Streeter exaggerates when he says that concerning the 
Fourth Gospel “‘ there was at Rome in the middle of the second 
century considerable hesitation even in orthodox circles”’ (op. 
cit., p. 118). He is impressed by the fact that Eusebius (HE ii. 
25) calls Gaius a “churchman” (anjp éxkAnovarrixds); but 
Gaius may well have been the exception that tests the rule, 
and it is striking that the 4/ogoi are also represented as orthodox 
in all respects except in their attitude to the Johannine writings 
(Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 117). Bar-Salibi, however, as 
we have seen, quotes Hippolytus as calling Gaius a heretic. 


Vv. THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND THE APOCALYPSE 


Professor J. A. Findlay expresses a common opinion when 
he writes: 


1 The first quotation comes from J. Sedlécek’s edition of Bar-Salibi in the Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (1909-10); the second is quoted by P. de Labriolle 
from Bar-Salibi’s unedited commentary on the Gospels. See Lawlor Oulton, op. cit., 


Vol. II, p. 208; M. J. Lagrange, L’éwangile selon saint Fean (ed. 3, 1927), p. viii; T. H. 
Rebienss tn The Expositor VII. i (1906), p. 487. 4 

* Cf. the similar verdict of Salmon, Intr. to N.T., p. 229. The Alogoi may pontir 
be connected with the people mentioned by Trenaeus (adu. haer. iii. 11. 9), who “do 
not admit that type of teaching presented by John’s Gospel, in which the Lord promised 
that He would send the P: but reject at once both the Gospel and the prophetic 
Spirit”. Cf. Zahn, Geschichte des NT Kanons i. 220ff.; ii. 967ff. 
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“No books could be more different than are the Fourth Gospel and the. 
Apocalypse, and it is amazing that anyone has been able to bring himself to 
believe that they came from the same author” (The Way, the Truth and the 


Life [1940], p. 208). 


Yet the external evidence for each separately points to John 
the Apostle as the author. For the Apocalypse we begin with 
the explicit statements of Justin (Dia/. 81), Irenaeus (adu. 
haer. iv. 20. 11), and the anti-Marcionite Prologue to Luke, 
which ends: “ And later John the Apostle, one of the Twelve, 
wrote the Apocalypse in the isle of Patmos and afterwards the 
Gospel.” ‘‘ We seem led therefore”, in the words of Dr. 
Cadoux, “to the conclusion that the Apostle John did survive 
to a great age in Ephesos, and was himself the author of 
the ‘ Apocalypse’”’ (op. cit.. p. 317). But there are at least 
equally good grounds for concluding that the same Apostle 
was himself the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

In his new book, Christianity according to St. Fohn (reviewed 
on p. 152), Professor W. F. Howard looks on all five Johannine 
writings as having “ originated in the same circle ’’, though he 
believes in a separate authorship for the Apocalypse, partly 
because of its “‘ grammatical idiosyncrasies ” and partly because 
“its employment of Jewish non-Christian sources involved the 
incorporation of conceptions which are distinct from the views 
that are characteristically Johannine” (p. 15). But among the 
many valuable things in his book is a practical demonstration 
that eschatology and mysticism are by no means antipathetic 
and mutually exclusive. They are combined in the Fourth 
Evangelist and in Paul, and, by way of a more modern illus- 
tration, Dr. Howard aptly quotes two hymns of Charles Wesley, 
one “‘ the prayer of a Christian mystic’”’ and the other written 
in “the dialect of undiluted Jewish apocalyptic” (pp. 202f.). 
Two better-known hymns of Wesley than those quoted by 
Dr. Howard might be adduced; if one and the same poet wrote 
Fesu, Lover of my soul and Lo! He comes with clouds descending, 
it is difficult to argue on grounds of difference of religious out- 
look that one and the same author could not have written the 
Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. 

1 See articles in The Evangelical rterly, iv (1932), pp. 24ff. by D. M. McInt 
arly Church (Cambridge, 1943) to find an Alexandrian origin for the Fourth Gospel, 


denying any real value to the evidence of Irenaeus, can certainly not be pronounced a 
success. 
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In Vol. XV (1943), p. 16, C. F. Burney was quoted as 
asserting that “the case against identity of authorship of the 
Gospel and Apocalypse can certainly not be maintained upon 
the ground of style ” (Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel [1922], 
p- 152).1 Neither, it seems, can it be maintained by simply 
setting the mysticism of the Gospel against the apocalyptic of 
the Revelation—or, shall we say, the “‘ realised eschatology ” 
of the former against the ‘‘ futurist eschatology ”’ of the latter— 
as if the two could not co-exist in the same mind. 


F. F. Bruce. 
University of Leeds. 


1In his Documents of the Primitive Church (1941), pp. 149-244, C. C. Torrey has 
and Dene of the be given 
argument that the Gree the Apocalypse is a most literal translation of an Aramaic 
original. 
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THE JACOBI ESSAYS OF FRIEDRICH SCHLEGEL 


Amoncst the philosophical writings of Friedrich Schlegel 
recently collected and published by Josef Kérner' there are 
two interesting essays upon Jacobi and his doctrine of revela- 
tion which are not without relevance to modern discussions. 
The first (pp. 263f.) is a review of Jacobi’s work, Von den 
gittlichen Dingen und ihrer Offenbarung, and is dated 1811; the 
second (pp. 278f.) consists of observations upon a review of 
the whole work of Jacobi by an unknown writer in Hermes 
and belongs to the period 1812-1820. It will be seen that these 
writings both fall in the second and in general the less important 
era of Schlegel’s life, when he had moved from his earlier 
historico-philosophical studies of Classical literature and theor- 
etical writings upon the literature of the modern age, which 
had won for him a place as the virtual founder of the first 
German Romantic Movement,* to a more exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with philosophy and theology, which he now viewed from 
the standpoint of Roman Catholicism, embraced by him in 1808 
in the endeavour to unite the emotional pantheism of Romanti- 
cism with orthodox Christianity. Theologically speaking these 
two essays have, however, their own interest and importance, 
quite apart from the light which they shed upon the develop- 
ment of Schlegel’s own thought, since in them all the main 
problems in connection with the knowledge of God are, if not 
fully discussed, at any rate indicated. It is with these intrinsic 
questions rather than with problems of the historico-critical 
background that the present exposition of these pieces is con- 
cerned. 

The central problem with which Schlegel is occupied. in 
the review, as he pursues the line of thought taken by the 
a gs: Jacobi, is the ever-recurrent one: How may God 


ages. 
* For an excellent short study of the movement of Schlegel towards Roman Catholi- 
cism see Korner’s short account of his life and career in the introduction. 
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ric cue a. 193 

* This movement consisted in the main of Friedrich and his brother August Wil- 

helm, the poet Novalis, Tieck, Schelling the philosopher and the theologian Schleier- 

macher (the Schleiermacher of the Reden). Fichte was also closely associated for a time 
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be known by man? In his earlier works Jacobi had shown— 
and Schlegel points out how closely parallel his thought was 
in this respect to that of Kant (p. 264)—that the speculative 
reason cannot yield any true knowledge of the living God, 
but that at best it leads only to an atheistic or pantheistic system 
of necessity after the manner of Spinoza, and at worst to a 
barren scepticism (pp. 263-4). Even the egoistic systems of 
Idealism (the systems of Fichte and Schelling) were no more 
than inverted systems of pantheistic necessity, thus falling under 
the same condemnation—Kant’s construction of the practical 
reason was included in this category. As Schlegel recalls this 
primary thesis of Jacobi he has for it nothing but praise, regarding 
it as by far the strongest and the most impressive part of his 
philosophical activity. But Jacobi, having pulled down the 
systems of others, found it necessary himself to erect in their 
place something which would lead to a true knowledge of God, 
and it was to enunciate his positive views upon this matter that 
the work under review was undertaken. Jacobi had in previous 
writings, Schlegel points out, hinted that the God whom reason 
cannot fathom and of whom it cannot even conceive, may and 
can only be known by revelation, but now in this work under 
review he was for the first time aiming to make clear what it 
was that he meant by the term revelation and in what the revela- 
tion consisted. At this point Schlegel makes the important 
assertion—the basis of the later portion of the review—that he 
for his part regards the antithesis between reason and revelation 
as the most important and the decisive antithesis in all philosophy 
—indeed the starting point of true philosophy. Scepticism, he 
declares, is the prerequisite of all true philosophy (p. 265).* 
Before proceeding to the examination of Jacobi’s own 
theory of revelation, Schlegel seizes the opportunity at this 
point of setting forth the three categories of revelation generally 
acknowledged. The first type of revelation is general revelation, 
by which is understood the self-glorification of God in creation 
and in all creatures. This is a revelation common in some degree 
to all men.* Schlegel sees its influence in Platonic and in the 
1 It will be seen that this is roughly the philosophical statement of the truth, recently 
pen. Ft by Barth, that the rational thought of man about God leads of i 
7 yo This same point, it wil be remembered, was made by Barth in his earlier work 
= to Feuerbach), and is implied in all theology. 


all natural theology, whether of Roman Catholicism or Protestantism. 
The Barth-Brunner quarrel centres around this question. 
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better Oriental philosophy! as well as in Christianity: but at 
the same time he is careful to point out that wherever reason 
comes to predominate the idea of the Word and of the Trinity 
essential to this revelation is destroyed.* If the Word and the 
Trinity are to be acknowledged, i.e. if there is to be knowledge — 
of the Living God, there is need of some creative agent beyond 
natural reason, a supernatural source of knowledge, whether it 
be true inspiration or such substitutes as Platonic memory, 
poetic inspiration or intuitive perception.’ It will be seen that 
relics of Schlegel’s earlier religious ideas of the Romantic period, 
derived very largely from the young Schleiermacher and Novalis, 
still cling to his thought at this point, manifesting themselves 
most clearly in the classifying of artistic inspiration and spiritual 
perception with true inspiration, but the main and significant 
point which Schlegel seeks to make is that there is need of 
something beyond reason and that this need is felt in all the 
greater philosophies. 

The second type of revelation is what Schlegel describes 
as inward or moral revelation, the revelation of conscience or 
of inward feeling. This is the revelation which inspires those 
who do love true religion and recognise God, but who as wor- 
shippers wish to remain outside the bounds of religious creeds 
and forms‘, deriving their faith from the emotional stirrings 
of the individual heart (p. 266). This revelation Schlegel 
asserted to be the basis of many of the better religions, especially 
in his own day, and it is quite evident that he had in mind 
here the many varieties of Pietistic and poetical faith, and especi- 
ally the religion of his own former colleagues, Schleiermacher 
and Novalis, who, drinking deeply of both the Pietistic and 
_ the poetic traditions, had come to identify the Christian faith 
almost exclusively with subjective emotional states. From his 
recognition of this revelation it is clear that even in his surrender 
to the authority of Rome Schlegel had not completely freed 
himself from that Romantic subjectivising which reduced the 
Word of the Living God to an emotional impression of the 
individual heart, and that although he himself now sought, 
and was convinced that he had found something more positive 


1 Schlegel was one of the first ardent Oriental scholars. 

* Schlegel ees a the possibility of a knowledge of God by reason alone, 
even a rudimentary knowledge. 

* It is not quite clear whether Schlegel means that these are genuine, or merely 
ae substitutes. The stress is on the need for something beyond reason. 

‘ allusion here is obviously to the Romantic circle, especially Schleiermacher. 
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in Catholic thought, he did not wish to denounce or condemn 
those who had shared his first poetically religious ideas. The 
identification of conscience with inward feeling is one which 
Schlegel did not attempt to justify, and which does not seem 
to be quite obvious in itself. 

Finally the third type of revelation, revelation in the true 
and full sense, is the positive revelation afforded by the Christian 
faith; identified by Schlegel with that which was imparted by 
Christ, as it was proclaimed by the Apostles under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost and as it has been preserved and broadened 
by the Church. For Schlegel the distinctive feature of this 
revelation is the fact that it is historical. It rests neither upon 
theory nor upon emotion, but upon the Divine redemption as 
an historical act,! an act which is indeed the central act in 
history and which gives to all other acts not only a beginning 
and an end, but also unity and meaning.’ It is only in and 
through this positive revelation, Schlegel contends, that the 
subjective metaphysical and inward revelations acquire stability 
and significance.* These latter do stand in their own right, 
but alone they are half-truths, without any firm or solid founda- 
tion. Positive or objective revelation provides both basis and 
meaning for them. 

Returning now to the work of Jacobi, Schlegel points out 
that although Jacobi censures the inward or moral revelation, 
yet he is not himself willing to embrace the positive revelation 
of Christianity, not indeed rejecting it, not even criticising it, 
but letting it be understood that the positive element is a neces- 
sary evil, a disagreeable accessory, justified only because it is 
the container or the form in which the pure content of truth 
must be carried (p. 267).4 Schlegel acutely observes that 
Jacobi, having destroyed the rational systems, was here returning 
to one of the first theological principles of rationalism, the 
principle that the historical religions are only so many different 
forms which the one universal faith must assume, each form 
being in a measure good and true, each in a measure evil and 


1 The and grounding of Christianity, attacked by the Aufk/drung, 


e.g. Lessing, has alwa stressed in evangelical theology. Cf. the work of the Neo- 
* This is an old theme, recently much developed me neers 
a to histori tot 
Nathan, or Kane's Re a der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft) and the Roman- 
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false, none absolutely wrong, none absolutely right.1 One 
point, however, Schlegel notes with unqualified approval, that 

Jacobi cannot and will not rest content with any but a personal 

God, and with this as a starting-point he goes on to a treatment 

of the theory of inward revelation as it is advanced by Jacobi 
(p. 268). 

First, Schlegel has it against Jacobi that he does not 
plainly and consistently distinguish between what he calls in- 
ward revelation and reason, between the voice of conscience 
and the voice of understanding. The two, he says, are separated 
one moment, but later are again fused the one with the other, 
and Jacobi even comes to speak of the “ revelation of reason ”. 
Schlegel is willing to concede that innate in reason there is the 
concept of a First Cause, but he is not ready to apply to this 
the term revelation, as Jacobi himself seems to do (p. 269). 
In itself, says Schlegel, the concept of a First Cause is indeter- 
minate. It is not itself a knowledge of the Living God. If 
developed by reason alone, it becomes no more than the abstract 
and dead Absolute, the cosmic necessity of the philosophical 
systems. Only as it is illumined by faith and love does it kindle 
to a perception of the true and personal God. The weakness 
of Jacobi is that at this important fork in the road of philo- 
sophical thinking he stands hesitant, wanting to follow the way 
of revelation, which alone can bring to a knowledge of the 
personal God, and yet reluctant to abandon the path of reason, 
and attempting then to fuse, or rather to confuse the two in an 
uneasy compromise.* 

Schlegel makes it perfectly plain that according to his own 
thinking there can be no compromise between revelation and 
_ reason. If it is in fact the voice of reason which is heard in 
conscience, then reason, not faith and love, is the highest thing, 
and Jacobi ought not to attempt to bring it under the category 
of revelation, but ought rather to speak of it clearly as the 
source of being and of knowledge. For Schlegel reason is no 
more revelation than is Stoic morality Christian virtue, the 
Fate of the Ancients the true and Living God, the empty 
knowledge of forms and formulae a perception of God (p. 270). 


1 Cf. especially Lessing's Nathan. Many, e.g. Schleiermacher, were ready to ascribe 
to Christianity a superiority of degree. Fichte and Hegel identified its inward kernel 

a attem the w t 
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With great perspicacity Schlegel sees that this question as to 
the right relationship of reason and revelation is the fundamental 
question not only in the philosophy of Jacobi but in the whole 
thought of the age, and Schlegel characterises the period as 
one of halting between two opinions rather than of clearcut 
decision either for the one or for the other. The aim of all 
contemporary thinkers was, he asserted, to serve two gods at 
the same time by the conjoining of these two incompatibles 
according to this or that formula, and in the baser minds by 
an inversing of the true order, and the subjecting of revelation 
and the things of God to reason and the things of this 
world. 

Schlegel proceeds to state the issue in the clearest terms 
and to call for definite decision. If it is reason that is the source 
of knowledge, then philosophy is merely" a science, and the 
philosopher cannot hope ever to attain to a knowledge of the 
true God. Reason can lead to the Absolute of the systems, 
whether it is the lifeless It of rationalism or the constantly 
reasserted I of idealism, but it cannot of itself lead to the true 
Thou, of which love is the prerequisite, least of all to the highest 
Thou which is love. Yet it is only as this loving Thou is known 
that the lifeless It is swallowed up in the Living God, and 
the I lifted up out of itself and united with that awful He (pp. 
271f.). 

It is not possible to know God by reason alone, as Jacobi, 
contradicting his own earlier teaching, had rashly asserted. 
Reason of itself knows only an empty void. It can indeed 
construct a form of Godhead, in accord with that which is 
known divinely and by revelation, but it cannot know the 
Being of God, which may only be known by revelation, in 
faith and in the spirit of love.* Without this revealed knowledge 
of the Being the rational knowledge of the form is an empty 
and dead manipulation of meaningless formulae (p. 273). 
Schlegel stresses that it is only as the philosopher sets Revelation 
in the foremost place, subjecting reason to it, that he can go 
forward firmly and confidently, having a knowledge of rem 


1 This language has a very modern ring, since much is made in modern 

of the between the I, the It and ou, between Object 
as seized upon a im t distinction between rational t 


* Schlegel hese draws the which distinction between rational thought oe 


revelation, and the revelation i to the mind of faith in the 
the Holy Spirit. This is a true distinction which Barth in particular has re- 
emphasised. 
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Living God. The main charge levelled against Jacobi is that | 


at no point does he tread this road without hesitation and 
doubt. 

It can hardly be said of Schlegel that he had thought out 
with any clarity or in any detail the precise relationship between 
reason and revelation. He did not seem to have a very clear 
conception of revelation itself as a unique act of God, nor did 
he seem to have any but the most general views upon the place 
of reason within revelation, But it may plainly be seen that 
he was in the name of the Christian faith raising a standard 
against the proud philosophical rationalism of the age; and in 
so doing he enunciated the two truths which are fundamental 
to any protest against rationalist systems: first, that the un- 
aided reason, reflecting upon God and constructing God in 
accordance with its own thought, cannot but lead to idolatry— 
that the god of reason is a god which exists only in the rational 
mind, as an abstraction of thought without any true meaning 
or substance; second, that the true and the Living God, if He 
is to be known, must reveal Himself, because He is an autono- 
mous and indeed the only autonomous Subject, not an It but 
One who stands over against us, a He or a Thou. The more 
detailed questions of theology, whether or not, or to what 
extent, revelation works through reason, whether or not there 
is a rational basis for revelation, to what extent revelation is 
general and to what extent particular, these questions Schlegel 
does not answer, except in so far as the loose classification of 
revelation earlier in the review may be regarded as an 
answer, but he does magnificently set forth the claims of 
the faith which is by revelation over against the rational 
systems, striking those key-notes which always ring out so 
strongly when this protest is made and which have come 
more recently to dominate again the theological work of the 
present age. 

The remainder of this review (pp. 273-278) consists of 
an interesting and not unimportant enquiry into the origin of 
error, in which Schlegel again touches upon the primary prob- 
lems of theology, and incidentally does go some distance towards 
fixing a little more precisely the relationship between reason 
and revelation. Jacobi had been ready to grant that there can 
be and is error in the field of speculation, but he was not willing 
to concede that error is due to the incapacity of man for a know- 
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ledge of the things of God, the contention of Schlegel. Accord- 
ing to Jacobi man was endowed with organs which fitted him 
for this higher knowledge, and error was due only to a failure 
to use them. It was then purely negative, a non-thinking.* 
Schlegel asks the pertinent question, however: How could this 
lack arise? Man was made in the image of God: upon this 
Jacobi and Schlegel, Rationalist and Christian, all were agreed. 
But if man is in God’s image, then erroneous thinking, empty, 
negative thinking, is not natural to him as created by God. 
How then was it possible for man to drift into this non-thinking, 
to wander away in thought from God and from the things of 
God? As the mind of man was created by God it was filled 
with the one thought of the Eternal Word, to the exclusion of 
all evil. How then could and did other thoughts gain access, 
or how could and did this thought fade?* 

Schlegel himself was able to suggest a solution to this 
problem, but only along lines which Jacobi could not or would 
not follow. According to Schlegel it was when the heart of 
man, his free affection, turned wilfully from God that the 
understanding also was opened up to corrupting influences and 
given over as a prey to vanity and error. The fact is urged 
by Schlegel that there is a correspondence between evil in the 
general sense and error. The understanding of man, like his 
whole being, is no longer in its natural state, its present state 
being one of distortion, corruption and degeneracy, the state 
of sin. 

As against this doctrine of the Fall and of sin Jacobi tries 
to show that error and contradiction arise in consequence of the 
gulf which there is between God and nature.¢ Some men, 
following natural reason, or common sense, put God at the 
centre of things, and the result is a Theistic system: others, 
following scientific reason, put nature at the centre, and the 
result is a naturalistic system.’ Each system is right, Jacobi 


1 The recent controversy between Barth and Brunner, and the whole Protestant- 
Roman Catholic debate hinges around this and kindred anthropological questions. 

* This was the common Rationalistic and Idealistic interpretation both of error 
and of evil, being in line with that of Greek thought. 

* The rejection of the Fall, and of Original Perfectness, and the adoption of Evolu- 
— theories made it possible to evade, if not to solve. this problem. J 

“It will be remembered that in his earlier writings Barth tended to confuse this 
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of course, a element of truth in this distinction between systems 
based on God and systems on nature, but the use which Jacobi makes of this dis- 
tinction in his attempted explanation of error is obviously strained. 


and error are not, as 7 seemed to think, - in man’s being as creature, but 
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argues, in so far as it is applied to that which is its centre, but— | 


and it is here that error enters in—each is empty and erroneous 
in so far as it is applied to its opposite. Moving in different 
worlds, the two systems are incompatible, each being justified 
in its own world, each erroneous in the other. Schlegel is willing 
to grant that there are two worlds, and that man is a citizen 
both of the material and also of the spiritual world,! and he 
agrees, as every Christian must, that there is every need to 
distinguish carefully between the Creator and creation, but he 
argues against Jacobi that it is quite impossible to conceive of 
a nature, the creation of God, which exists outside of and apart 
from God, which is completely ‘‘ non-divine”’, which may be 
studied and known without reference to the things of God— 
the necessary presupposition of Jacobi’s theory. Schlegel con- 
cludes his criticism with the acute final observation that Jacobi’s 
theory is but another proof that even natural reason, the common 
sense so enthusiastically advocated by Jacobi, is no more able 
to lead to the knowledge of God than is scientific reason, leading 
rather to theories which are incomprehensible because of the 
inner contradictions which lie within them. 

In the second part of his work Jacobi had (quite illogically, 
as Schlegel points out) attempted to win through to a know- 
ledge of God by means of this natural reason or common sense, 
as opposed to scientific reason, but Schlegel rightly and force- 
fully urges against this view that the common sense of man 
has been no less corrupted by sin and removed from its original 
state than has the scientific reason. Its pronouncements upon 
God and upon the things of God are thus equally null and 
void. The understanding—Schlegel makes here a protest against 
the debased use of this word in post-Kantian philosophy and 
would have it used only of that place in the human faculty in 
which a higher illumination may take place—must be cured 
of its original infirmity before there can be any knowledge of 
God. Schlegel followed the general tendency of the age ‘in 
making a distinction between the understanding (Verstand) and 
reason (Vernunft), but for him the understanding was not prac- 
tical as opposed to analytical or scientific reason, but something 
higher than and prior to reason, reason itself being the under- 
standing as debased and reduced to futility by sin. The under- 


1A concept common to the Romantic and indeed to almost all philosophies of 
history, e.g. Leibniz, Herder, Fichte, Schelling, etc. , 
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standing according to Schlegel is the rational faculty of man in its 
original state of purity, before the Fall, whereas reason is the 
understanding in the state of sin. If God is again to be known 
there must first be a destruction of reason and a rebirth of the 
understanding, which can only take place in faith. That under- 
standing of which Jacobi spoke, practical reason or common sense, 
or the understanding of the philosophers, an admixture of reason 
with sensualism or experience, being itself no more than another 
form of reason, was for Schlegel of no more value for the know- 
ledge of God than the artificial reason of science, since it was 
not true understanding at all. 

In effect Schlegel was denying that there can be any real 
knowledge of God apart from that which is revealed. Under- 
standing in his view is the faculty by which God is spiritually 
perceived, but this faculty has been so deranged and distorted— 
Schlegel would not say obliterated—by sin that man falls in- 
evitably into error in his thinking upon the things of God. 
The task of philosophy is to restore the understanding to its 
original state but Schlegel insists that this task can only be ful- 
filled, not by imaginative flights, not by a so-called intellectual 
perception, but by an acknowledgment of error, the beginning 
of all true philosophy, and by a complete transformation of the 
whole man through revelation and in faith. This is not, how- 
ever, something which the philosopher can do at will, when 
the vanity of his earlier strivings has become apparent to him.! 
Philosophy at its deepest level is not science, not art, but virtue. 
Unfortunately Schlegel does not develop this interesting and 
important theme more fully, and in relation to the working of 
the Holy Spirit, since his own position with regard to the 
capacity of fallen man for the revelation of God is not at all 
clear, but at the same time his main contention, that reason 
alone is of no avail, that the understanding is darkened, and 
that there is need of the repentance and reformation which can 
only come through positive revelation, is one which cannot be 
too much stressed in this as in his own and in every age. 

So much for the review. The second article, which bears 
the title ‘‘ Observations on a Review of Jacobi’s Work”, is a 
far more general examination of the writings of Jacobi seen as 
ciam—the teanptaton of those who, Fallow Barth atthe prowat Gane of 
Barth him and of the whole modern ust break down. The gulf between 


scepticism and repentance, which carries with it faith, is one which no man, but only 
the Holy Spirit can bridge. 
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a whole, with remarks upon the interpretative suggestions of — 


the anonymous reviewer. As Schlegel makes clear at the outset 
(pp. 278f.), it centres around the doctrine of a personal and a 
self-revealed God. Both Jacobi and the reviewer held to the 
doctrine of the personality of God: With Schlegel himself they 
are, however, willing to allow that it is the high conception of 
the inconceivability and the immutability of God which has 
led some men of high moral character and spiritual worth, 
such as Spinoza and Fichte, to deny this article. The difficulty 
raised by Schelling, that the fact of personality seems necessarily 
and inevitably to carry with it limitation, is one which engages 
Jacobi and to which he devotes much attention. Schlegel de- 
plores that while the philosopher posits in general the useless- 
ness of reason alone and the need for a leap of faith, he does 
not in his resolving of this difficulty make use of the source 
of positive revelation. The reason which Schlegel advances in 
explanation of this fact is that Jacobi, as has already appeared 
in the previous review, never had any clear idea of what reve- 
lation is, and tended always to substitute a revelation exclusively 
inward for that positive revelation which contains the inward 
and which is alone of any avail (p. 280). 

As far as Schlegel himself is concerned, this positive revela- 
tion is the true answer to the charge of Schelling. At its very 
heart Christianity introduces us to, leads us to know, the Living 
God, revealed as a God of condescension and mercy. But this 
means that God is a God who voluntarily submits to self-limita- 
tion. His condescension is, in the terms of metaphysics, a 
restraint of Almightiness. It is just at this point that every 
Christian heart lays hold of the true and the Living God, in 
some measure, not as a God who because He condescends and 
is merciful is limited and unworthy, but as a God who is known 
in His full stature and dignity because He is, and because He 
loves—the true God being distinguished in just this respect 
from those exalted abstractions, the Absolute or Fate, which 
are no more than figments and phantoms of the human reason. 
When God is presented in this way, then a positive knowledge 
is attained, which is not the case with the negative argumenta- 
tion of Jacobi. Schelling, he points out, had already himself 
admitted that God may only be known by means of a direct 
relationship to Him, in the inner life, and if Jacobi had built 
upon this and sought to lead Schelling to the source of that 
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inner knowledge, the positive revelation in Christ, instead of 
engaging in a battle of words against his metaphysical errors, 
Schlegel feels that the abstractions of his system might easily 
have been dispelled (p. 281).? 

Why was it, Schlegel goes on to ask, that in his struggles 

to maintain the personality of God Jacobi was always negative, 

lemical, even unjust? How was it that he could not see that 
Fichte, impelled by fine feelings of conscience and honour, 
could never bring himself to adopt an atheistical system with 
a full and rigorous logical consistency? Why did he never 
appreciate the extent to which he himself was like Kant, even 
to the point of substituting a new practical reason, objective in 
Kant, subjective in Jacobi, for the speculative reason which 
both had dethroned? The answer to these questions is, says 
Schlegel, that Jacobi himself belonged to the same age and 
laboured under the same yoke as his fellow-philosophers. The 
fundamental error, common to all, was that quite arbitrarily 
they presupposed an absolute antithesis between faith and 
knowledge,? without stopping to consider that there are in 
fact two kinds of knowledge, the one logical or mathematical, 
the agreement of reason with itself, into which faith does not 
enter, the other free and personal, of which faith is the first 
foundation and the final end.* The close interdependence and 
interconnection of this second type of knowledge with faith is 
stressed by Schlegel, and in his eyes it is this free higher know- 
ledge which is the content of philosophy and which gives 
meaning to the knowledge of logic and science, which apart 
from it lacks any true significance, and degenerates into a useless 
and baseless dialectical game (pp. 282f.). 

Pursuing this distinction, to which he attaches great im- 
portance and which is accordingly developed in some detail, 
Schlegel points out that the knowledge with which philosophy 
has to do is a knowledge which is not merely formal, abstract, 
objective and dead,- but concrete, personal, subjective and 
organic, a knowledge which is positive, given. False philosophy 
is the attempt to attain to this knowledge in the form of mathe- 

ou und in ows day. Cf. ‘his Gifford Lectures, ‘The 
of God and the Service of God. 
* Not to be confused with the antithesis Revelation-reason, stressed by Schlegel. 
* Brunner draws a similar distinction between the two Play of truth, the oe 


and timeless truths of logic, and the revealed truth of God, personal, once 
in the little book, The Word and the World. 
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matical certainty, and it is philosophy of this type which Jacobi - 


and Kant have in mind when they despair of knowledge and 
take refuge in a necessarily demonstrated faith of their own 
manufacture, not true and living faith. At this point Schlegel 
criticises Lamennais for falling into the same error, i.e. for 
attempting to build up faith upon the destruction of rational 
certainty, although he allows that in this particular case, even if 
there is a crooked bias, yet there does result true and positive 
faith instead of that self-made substitute which, as in Kant and 
Jacobi, can never be fully consistent or satisfactory (p. 283f.). 
The even sharper distinction between faith and knowledge 
made by the reviewer, according to whom faith has to do 
solely with the things of God and philosophy with the things 
of man, is one which Schlegel cannot allow, since he points 
out, cogently, that there can in fact be no knowledge of man, 
or of the self, without a prior knowledge of God.1| Man cannot 
be understood except as a creature made in the image of God. 
There can then be no philosophy of man which is not also and 
first a philosophy of God—in the true sense of the word a 
“‘theosophy ’”’. If faith and knowledge are separated in this 
way, the only possible result is an abandonment of knowledge 
without the compensating possibility of achieving faith. 
Focusing his attention for the moment upon Schelling and 
Fichte, the fellow-philosophers of Jacobi and Kant, Schlegel 
discerns in their works the recognition of a knowledge of the 
Highest, but he cannot accept the process by which they fuse 
this knowledge with abstract and dead knowledge in a so-called 
higher synthesis, thus destroying it. The systems of the four 
philosophers, viewed as a whole, exhaust the whole field of the 
abstract consciousness—the critical understanding, the moral 
will, ideal reason and dynamic thought—but although it could 
be urged in favour of Schelling’s nature philosophy that it is 
supported by scientific discovery, as far as the inner life is con- 
cerned all are equally vain, since all bear upon them the imprint 
of the abstract and dead consciousness. The four systems, 
which together form as it were a cycle, conflict inevitably as a 
result of this primary positing of a dead consciousness. The 
true goal of philosophy can only be attained, Schlegel asserts, 
when a living consciousness, the inner life in God, is both posited 


1 The error of Humanism and humanistic theology is that it reverses this process, 
attempting to base the knowledge of God upon the knowledge of man. 
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and restored. The rebirth of this consciousness is the first and 
the most difficult step towards a true philosophy, carrying with 
it in fact the solution of the main problem of philosophy, the 
scientific construction of the inner life. This step is made 
possible by Christianity alone: thus philosophy is only possible 
in so far as it is Christian, i.e. in so far as it is in harmony, 
not necessarily with the individual dogmas of the Christian 
faith, but with the spirit, the content and the aim of the whole. 
Schlegel is at pains to make clear that he would not hereby 
exclude all pre-Christian philosophers, since Christianity may 
be used in a three-fold sense: first, metaphysically, as the reve- 
lation of the Eternal Word and the doctrine of that revelation— 
in this sense Christianity is as old as the world itself;? second, 
historically, as the actual work of Christ—this included the 
preparatory work of the prophets and of the teachers of antiquity; 
third, morally, in that which has reJation to the inner life, as 
the rebirth of consciousness—Christianity being at this point 
one with revelation. 

Schlegel concludes his observations (pp. 288f.) with an 
estimate of the historical position of Kant, Jacobi, Fichte and 
Schelling in the movement of thought, seeing in them the 
leaders in the transition to a truly Christian philosophy. The 
tentative, half-Christian philosophy put forward by them be- 
longs already to a past age, but it does mark the first emergence 
from that abyss of unbelief and materialism of the eighteenth 
century. Attempts to develop the type of philosophy represented 
by them Schlegel regards as futile, leading only to a new aberra- 
tion, as with Hegel’s working out of the system of Fichte 
to its logical conclusion, which serves only to furnish yet another 
and quite unnecessary example, side by side with the crowning 
example of Spinoza, of the folly of sheer abstraction. As far as 
Schelling’s nature philosophy is concerned, the one thing of 
lasting value in it is the positive study of nature bound up with 
it, but this dynamic thought too shows signs of lacking any 
real guiding star. The hard abstract conception of the Absolute 
must first be broken through if the nature philosophy is to be 
brought into harmony with and subjected to the Christian 
philosophy of God. 

1 The identification of the core of Christianity with the primal and true religion of 
mankind was common to Rationalism, Idealism and Romanticism. Unless by this 
pr religion is understood the original revelation in creation, or the relics of it, rather 


than religion as a human faculty, it is evidently a dangerous doctrine, opening u 
the way to all hinds of and 
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The latter sections of this second essay betray signs of 
that lack of clarity and of that discursiveness which mark all 
the more purely philosophical works of Schlegel, as may be seen 
especially from the notes of the philosophical lectures delivered 
by him. As a detailed criticism of the work of Jacobi and his 
fellow-philosophers, or even as an estimate of their general 
importance in philosophy, the work is obviously of little value. 
Yet the main contentions of Schlegel are relevant and important. 
He sees that philosophy is, apart from the positive revelation 
in Christ, a futile quest. Jacobi and Kant had both reached 
very much the same conclusion, except that they did not know 
where to seek the positive revelation, taking refuge in such inner 
revelations as practical reason and the like. Secondly Schlegel 
sees that in the philosophical or rational mind there must be a 
destruction of the dead and abstract consciousness and a restora- 
tion, a rebirth of the living consciousness by the Holy Spirit, 
if God is to be known, not as the Absolute of a logical system, 
but as the Living God. Schlegel himself does not think out in 
any detail the implications of these assertions, and it may clearly 
be seen that traces of the rational systems and of semi-Christian 
theologies cling to his writings. But in making these assertions 
he makes the age-long challenge and answer of evangelical 
truth to those philosophers who would construct God in accord- 
ance with their own reason rather than know the Living God 
who reveals Himself in Jesus Christ. It is here that the interest 
and the importance of the Jacobi-essays lies. 


G. W. Bromitey. 
Carlisle. 


WORK OUT YOUR OWN SALVATION 


I 


Srraso, the ancient Greek geographer, who lived and wrote in 
the time of Christ, gives us some account of the once famous 
silver mines of Spain. The Roman imperial exchequer, he 
states,1 was then netting out of them a daily revenue of 
25,000 drachmae. When he thus refers to the “ working out” 
of these mines, no reader of his supposes for a moment that 
he is speaking of the Romans’ acquiring of them, but of their 
operating, exploiting, getting the most value they could out 
of, what was already securely in their possession. Why, then, 
in regard to the above Apostolic behest (Phil. ii. 12) should so 
many of us tamely accept the hackneyed unevangelical exposition 
that Christian believers are committed to some grim interminable, 
or at least lifelong, task of achieving or acquiring their personal 
salvation—in Romish parlance, of making their souls? Surely, 
the meaning is entirely different. We have here an inspiriting 
clarion-call to us to operate, practise, act out, get the full virtue 
out of, the salvation already bestowed upon each of us by 
sovereign grace through faith; amply and thoroughly to draw 
upon, to educe, to bring into play and action, to utilise and 
exercise, all its spiritual resources, each for the benefit of his 
brethren as well as of himself, and for the honour and glory of 
Christ the Saviour. For the same Greek term is used in both 
passages—katergazesthai, the verb form of it in the Epistle, 
and the verbal noun form of it, katergasia, in Strabo. 


Il 


Let us, to start with, examine the Apostle’s context. There 
was one fault in the Philippian Church, which, however, might 
happily not as yet be said to have passed far beyond the tendency 
stage, viz., discord. The fact that, in every single letter of his, 
except the little personal one to Philemon, Paul deprecates this 
weakness, expressly or by implication, indicates, not so much 

1 Geog. iii. 2. 10. 
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its widespread prevalence, as his keen anxiety to repress the . 


very slightest appearance of an evil so peculiarly baneful and 
discrediting to the Gospel cause. So, after bidding the Church 
members already in ch. i. 27, to “ stand fast in one spirit’, 
acting with one soul like an athletic team, he again in this 
ch. ii calls for strict harmony, expressing it in four or five homo- 
logous terms. To ensure this happy outcome, he points to mani- 
fold mighty influences he was entitled to trust to. He could 
trust to their Christian love and affection for himself, and indeed 
such an outcome would fill his cup with joy. He could trust to 
the new and distinctive virtue which the Gospel had evolved, 
lowly-mindedness (with the definite article), diffusing itself among 
them, for it was a veritable spring of concord. Above all, he 
could trust to the infallible impression which the contemplation 
would make on them of their Saviour’s wondrous self-sacri- 
ficing humility: how He, the Son of God, merged Himself in 
fallen humanity, aye, stooped to the most shameful death, to 
deliver man from sin’s guilt and power—nor did He, as touching 
that human nature of His which He had assumed, go without 
commensurate reward and exaltation. The retrospect which 
Paul here enters into of Christ’s self-sacrificing love is paralleled 
in two other places in his Epistles (Rom. xv. 3; 2 Cor. viii. 9), 
and in each place the connection is aitruistic, nor evidently in 
any one of the three cases would that retrospect have been set 
forth at all but for its altruistic purport. 

Here, at the opening of ver. 12, the expository divergence 
supervenes. The Apostle, in the light especially of this reminis- 
cence of our Lord’s altruistic redeeming mission, proceeds to 
enforce afresh the appeal he had been making for inter-Christian 
harmony. He starts off with the inferential conjunction, haste, 
(‘‘ wherefore ’”) which he employs ten times in his letters when 
linking on a command or exhortation to a foregoing argument 
or statement of fact. Before expressing this command, however, 
which cannot but be coincident with the previous imperatives 
of vv. 2-5 on the same matter, he bespeaks from them an 
obedience such as has always in time past been accorded, not 
to himself personally but to his apostolic Divine authority, as 
in 2 Thess. iii. 14; Philem. 21; 2 Cor. ii. 9; vii. 15. Then 
comes the command which is the subject of our review, and 
which, if understood as we represent it above, fits without 
question exactly into its setting. They had learned, while he 
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was among them, trustfully and prayerfully to lay hold on, 
to avail themselves of, the sanctifying grace and guidance and 
strength that flow from reconcilement and fellowship with God 
into the hearts and lives of those who come to Him through 
His Son, for the conquest of all fleshly and evil impulses such 
as mutual dissension and ill-feeling; let them not flag in that 
constantly needful spiritual exercise. 

Reassuringly he adds: “ Why! (which in many places is 
better as a rendering of gar than “ for”) God it is that worketh 
in you both the willing and the working ”’, reproducing a couplet 
already used by him in a Christian altruistic connection (in 
virtually the same form) in 2 Cor. viii. 10. Then, straight away, 
without the slightest resumptive or transitional token, since no 
occasion called for such, the imperatival note sounds out again, 
and more concretely: “ Do all things without murmuring or 
disputing.” ‘‘ Murmuring” (gongusmos) has a manward or 
social import in the other three N.T. places where it occurs: 
“disputings”’ are clearly inter-human. He goes on: “ Be 
blameless ”’ (in men’s eyes—Speaker’s Comm.) “‘ and harmless ” 
(the word used by Christ when sending disciples out into the 
world, Matt. x. 16); “ children of God” (Matt. v. 44f.) in a 
crooked era; light-bearers (phdstéres, drawing out, working out, 
and diffusing, illumination from the central Light) in the world; 
upholders of the Word—no mere silent examples, in whose 
open and edifying Gospel loyalty the Apostle might glory in 
the great Day. The whole section is altruistic and of a piece. 

How does the salvation-earning exposition chime in with 
the context? 1. At the diverging point, ver. 12, the opening 
inferential mark, Adste, is by the generality of such expositors 
quietly slurred over. None of them is at ease in the disposal 
of it, and we can see why. 2. Handling as he had been just 
then a Christian-social or altruistic theme, Paul in recalling the 
Incarnation and Atonement had, somewhat in contrast to his 
general practice, signalised the ultra-selflessness, rather than 
the propitiation, in Christ’s work; hence just then no reader 
or listener would be looking out for an immediate application 
to follow of the urgency devolving on everybody to secure his 
own personal salvation. 3. Certainly no reader or listener would 
fail to wonder at his being bidden to enter on this enterprise 
without any express further concern with or approach to that 


exalted Lord of salvation. 4. It will be agreed that to the 
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Apostle the lack or loss of salvation (whatever be the theories. 


we hold of it) was the gravest of all mortal concerns. It meant 
“the wrath of God” (sixteen times), “the power of Satan”, 
perdition, death, darkness, blood on one’s own head, affording 
“no hope”’, but evoking apostolic “ tears’ and “ anguish of 
heart’. This stern and awful doom these Philippians are urged 
to avert from themselves—to show what a biddable set of people 
they are! Aye, biddable in his absence as well as in his presence! 
Could there really be a bathos more egregious? 5. Then, at 
an instantaneous hop without any relieving particle, we get 
switched back again in ver. 14 to the previous topic, so relatively 
minor, of contentiousness. No wonder the Latin Church’s 
versions smuggle in an innocent “and”’ or “ but” to weaken 
the continuous identity of subject. It is by this abusing of the 
context that, as McCheyne Edgar maintains, advocates of work- 
salvation, absolute or modified, obtain their favourite slogan, 
and that from the Apostle Paul. 


Ill 


Let us have a further look at the word katergazesthai. 
Besides here and in Rom. vii (where it is six times repeated), 
it is found in a dozen places in Paul’s Epistles. It is always 
there transitive, always governs an object, and is normally 
rendered “ to work’. In English to “‘ work ” a thing is a most 
familiar usage, though we are prone to forget it when reading 
this text. We work a pump, a typewriter, a scheme. In this 
passage we have “ work out’. The “ out” is an adverb, more 
expressive doubtless of thoroughness than of exteriority, as when 
we wear out a coat, tire out a horse, burn out a candle; this is 
certainly the case here where “ out” represents the Greek prefix 
kata—so that the antithesis, so favoured by some evangelists, 
between the ‘‘ working in ” of ver. 13 and the “ working out” 
of ver, 12 derives no support from the original. Now every 
object (be it abstract or concrete or metaphorical) of the 
verb katergazesthai, wherever it occurs in the Epistles is, it 
may fairly be claimed, already in being, not at all waiting 
to be acquired (or incurred), but here and now available or 
liable to be operated on or with, exercised, drawn out, brought 


1 Rom. i. 27; ii. 9; iv. 15; v. 33 xv. 18; 1 Cor. v. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 17; v. 53 Vii. 10, 11; 
ix. 11; xii. 12; vies. y i. 3, 20; 1 Pet. iv. 3. 
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into action, enhanced as to its good or aggravated as to its evil. 
Antecedently to N.T. times, likewise, Bezaleel is not said to 
have laboriously acquired the wood which he works out (kaser- 
gazesthai) into carvings for the Tabernacle (Exod. xxxv. 33 
Sept.). 


IV 


Is a gold mine an infelicitous thing whereunto to liken our 
salvation in Christ? The Apostle would never say so, he who— 
like his Lord in Rev. iii. 18—speaks of its riches in ch. iv. 19 
here, as often elsewhere, 1 Cor. i. 5; 2 Cor. ix. 113 Eph. i. 73 
ii. 7 (“ the exceeding riches of His grace”’); iii. 8 (‘‘ the un- 

searchable riches’), 16; Col. ii. 3 (“hid treasures”). How 
untiringly he adverts to the spiritual resources of the Christian! 
the Word in the knowledge of which we may unceasingly in- 
crease; the example of the Lord Jesus (and especially in regard 
of forbearance); the sense of His ownership of us; His sus- 
taining intercession on high; the assurance of His unfailing 
promises; the potency of the Holy Ghost, and His accruing 
fruits! Even a rapid scanning of this brief Epistle proves im- 
pressive. We learn of God’s sovereign purpose of grace (ii. 13); 
His peace (i. 2; iv. 7); His “ energising” of His people with 
“the supply of the Spirit” (i. 19; ii. 13); of Christ’s pattern 
(ii. 5); and His imparted resurrection and power and our co- 
suffering fellowship with Him (iii. 10); of apostolic example 
(i. 143 ii. 25; iv. 8, 9); of the Divinely bestowed gift of heavenly 
citizenship (iii. 20); discerning and persuasive inter-Christian 
love (i. 9, 173 ii. 1); effectual prayer (i. 19; iv. 6); faith (i. 25); 
joy (the Epistle’s keynote); fortitude (i. 14, 29); humility (ii. 3); 
and liberality (iv. 16)—all crowned with the two great state- 
ments: “I can do everything in Him that strengthens me” 
and “‘ My God shall supply every need of yours”. 

Truly does Alex. Maclaren say: ‘‘ Christian people do not 
sufficiently bring the greatest forces of their religion to bear 
upon the homely task of curing hasty tempers.” Very many 
sincere Christians know and claim for themselves a very small 
part of that which God has made possible for us in Christ. 
Suppose an acquaintance of ours had some time ago been 
endowed by his multi-millionaire uncle with a Peruvian silver 
mine, staffed and in full working order, and we observed him, 


notwithstanding, continuing in the same pinched and seedy 
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condition in which he had been before that endowment came . 
to him, should we not most naturally urge him to work out 
his mine? This is just what the Apostle does here, in the 
spiritual domain. He is “ looking diligently lest any fall short 
of the grace of God” (Heb. xii..15, R.V.). Yet who has ever 
heard a holiness-convention speaker make use of this telling 
watchword? It has been handed over as a present to legalists 
and merit-mongers. 
Vv 


This is how Bishop Moule succinctly states it: “‘ The man 
decisively accepted in Christ is the man also fully endowed in 
Christ, and needing only to discover his wealth ”’.! “* Decisively 
accepted ’’—here, however, we come up against the question, 
Is soul-salvation decisively and definitely bestowed in this life 
by God on him who, in a penitent sense of need and in simple 
trust, looks for it? and is it bestowed, possessed and enjoyed, 
there and then without further delay? To pass over the rest 
of the N.T., is the Apostle in harmony with our Protestant 
view of salvation being “free, instant, and entire”? Un- 
doubtedly, he is. His writings lend not a tittle of support to 
the legalist and the neo-Evangelical notion of a soul-salvation 
reached as a “ goal’, “‘ after a lifelong progression ”, “* gradu- 
ally attained” and “achieved by our efforts”’.* He uses the 
Greek aorist tense, which expresses factualness and shuts out 
all action commenced and not accomplished, in setting down 
the verb “‘ save” in Rom. viii. 24; 2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. iii. 5; the 
perfect in Ephes. ii. 8; not to speak of the numberless instances 
of his aorist use of this verb in non-indicative moods. He 
employs the aorist also with other words tantamount to save— 
“bring nigh”. It is he, too, who calls out to man, “ now is 
the day of salvation ’. So much for instancy, and, in the twofold 
aspect in which our Apostle guarantees it, we hold our salvation 
here and now to bealso entire. First from sin’s guilt (Rom. viii. 1); 
then, from sin’s domination (vi. 14, like 1 John v. 4); it can 
no longer master us, though it will not fail to molest us; no 
longer bully though it will continue to buffet. How could men 
and women, with their salvation still undecided, respond to his 

Outlines of Christian Doctrine, p. 198. 
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call to “ rejoice” in Christ (ch. iii. 1; iv. 4)? The Church of 
England catechism rightly instructs its sincere scholar to say: 
“‘] heartily thank my heavenly Father that He hath called me 
to this state of salvation through Jesus Christ, and I pray unto 
God to give me His grace that I may continue in the same unto 
my life’s end.” 

Occasional occurrences in the Apostle’s writings and else- 
where in the N.T., of “save” and “ salvation” in the future 
form range themselves under two heads. 1. No Scripture 
promises us exemption from sin’s buffeting and molestation 
while life lasts. And we shall be also in lifelong subjection to 
the general aftermath of sin’s entrance into the world, the ills 
that sinful flesh is heir to (enumerated, say, in Rom. viii. 35; 
Rev. xxi. 4). But as soon as ever we are taken hence, to be with 
Christ which is far better, we look for a release from these, 
as instant as was the previous one down here from sin’s guilt 
and mastery. Matt. xxiv. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. i. 14; ix. 28; 
1 Pet. i. 5, ii. 2, R.V.; iv. 18, are thus accounted for. 2. There 
is a usage of grammar, not solely Greek, whereby an established 
rule or law is proclaimed as immediately operative, in each 
several case concerned, from that moment henceforward: hence 
John x. 9; Acts xv. 11; xvi. 31; Rom. v. 9; x. 9; 1 Cor. iii. 15. 

As to “‘ save” in the present tense, for a convincible mind 
it should be enough to note that the N.T. may be searched 
in vain for an instance of, or a reference to, a single or separate 
individual person in process of being saved.’ And we may say 
that “* present salvation” is now a phrase to be held suspect. 
Once it signalised the blessed permanence and assured con- 
stancy and continuity of the soul-salvation already in the past 
bestowed on the sincere believer. But it has come to be 
employed to insinuate an incompleteness, a hand-to-mouth 
unsettledness, a wobbly incertitude, in regard to salvation in 
all its aspects. 
avail themselves of for their second favourite slogan (Acts ii. 47 ; 1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. 
ii. +4). They confuse a continuing series or class of persons, cach of whom once for all 
and for an instant experiences some identical thing, with a non-integrated mass of Drm 
each of whom experiences that thing indefinitely. If “* those being saved . ro 


a lifelong or protracted process, is that also true of “* those being circu 
tised ”, for the construction is exactly the same (Gal. vi. 13; 1 Cor. xv. 29) ? The counter- 


‘a class continuously developing". Hastings’ DB sees in “those being sanctified ” 
of Heb. ii. 11 similarly “ no p iveness but a constantly ing class" (iv. 393). 
With this continuous in mind, the remaining 1 Cor. xv. 2; Heb. vii. 25; 1 ili. 25 


iv. 18 (generic); Jude 23; cause no difficulty 
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VI 


What manner of persons are these Philippians to whom 
Paul is writing? Is their past sin’s guilt still unlifted? Those 
people for whom he bespeaks God’s peace, whose faith-joy 
was such a factor, whose prayer so effectual! Does the domina- 
tion of sin lie still upon them when they are inwardly energised 
by God, endowed with “ the supply of the Spirit ’’; most loving 
and liberal to His apostolic servant; in Gospel witness imbued 
with fortitude and humility alike! Surely it cannot be that, 
whereas their Ephesian fellow-Christians “‘ have been saved ”’, 
salvation for these lingers still beyond their grasp. 

But may it be that a degree of task-work of some sort must 
be kept up in order to qualify for the retention of salvation 
already bestowed? Without a doubt we may look for good 
actions from truly saved men, for Newman said with perfect 
correctness that “ Protestants do not think the inconsistency 
possible of really believing without obeying.’ But if Paul has 
emphasised anything more than another in his Epistles it is that 
salvation is no outcome of our works. It is enough to refer 
to Phil. iii. 6f., appending to it such other passages as Eph. ii. 
8, 9 (“saved . . . not of works lest anyone should boast ”’); 
Rom. iii. 24 (“justified freely by His grace”); vi. 23 R.V. 
(‘‘ the free gift of God is eternal life ’”); xi. 6 (“‘ if it be of works, 
then it is no more of grace’’), Yes, salvation is free, as well as 
instant and entire: so reiterates the Apostle. Now, in the judg- 
ment of Marcus Dods, Paul was “ probably on the whole the 
most richly endowed man, morally and intellectually, the world 
has seen”. And must we believe that, nevertheless, he could, 
even in a short epistle like this, unwittingly perpetrate the most 
palpable of self-contradictions? 


VII 


There are a couple of parallels to this Philippians dictum 
in the Apostle’s letters—one centring on the verb katergazesthai 
and one on “ salvation ’—which, if conventional parrot-exegesis 
be not allowed to cow us unduly, throw light for us upon it and 
one another. 


* Difficulties of Anglicanism, p. 223. 
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Eph. vi. 10, 13: “ Keep strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might. Put on. . . take up the panoply of God 
(all the hopla, pieces of armament, which God provides), that, 
by plying (operating, exercising, bringing into action) a// of 
them, ye may be able to stand your ground.” Paul then at 
once proceeds to specify these, one by one—shield, belt, helmet, 
sword, etc. Now who is quite satisfied with the familiar “having 
done all” (having put forth your utmost endeavours)? It is 
vague and indiscriminate, and thus discouraging; and sounds 
humanistic. But more, it is as a rendering inconsistent: in all 
the rest of its twenty occurrences, the R.V., in text or margin, 
renders katergazesthai ‘‘ work’’; here alone we get the bare 
“do”, which does not do for a candid student. Hapanta, 
‘all’, agrees with hop/a (neut. pl.) which underlies the collective 
panoplia, It has a relatival or definite tinge (“them all’’) as 
compared with the ordinary panta form (see Luke v. 11; xv. 13; 
Acts x. 8; xi. 10). And it is given an emphasis by being 
placed in front of its governing verb, which is unique for either 
it or the general panta in the Greek N.T.? 

Rom. xiii. 11-13: “* Now is salvation nearer to us than 
when we (first) believed; . . . let us put on the armour of light.” 
Since our first acceptance of it, the meaning of the Gospel has 
penetrated continuously deeper into our hearts, and we have 
acquired and now enjoy a more matured and intimate experience 
of what it can do for life and character than we realised in the 
first raw moments of our conversion (cf. Heb. v. 12). The 
prophet Isaiah’s martial figure of speech (lix. 17), which that 
Ephesian passage amplified, is here on the other hand com- 
pressed, whilst at the same time the terms of other cognate 
utterances of his are allusively pressed into service. No less 
than eighteen times has he been already drawn upon in this 
Epistle for quotation or allusion. When he proclaims in lvi. 1— 
as does the Psalmist (Ixxxv. 9)—that salvation is near for God’s 
people, the prophet means that they are in veritable contact 
with it in all its blessed potency. Whereas our English “ near 
entails some slight interval of time or space, the Hebrew “ near”, 
““ come near ”’ (g-r-bh) quite commonly does not so. Deut. xxx. 14, 
quoted already in this very Epistle (Rom. x. 8), interprets 
“near” as signifying “in one’s heart”. Isa. 1. 8, “He is 


* It may be added that the verb forms, asamenoi and “ stand "’ (sténai), being 
' both aorist, are mchronous, as well as conjoined: that is to say, the working is ceaselessly 


essential to one’s ground. 
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near that justifieth””’, has likewise been cited in this Epistle - 
(viii. 33) as “ It is God that justifieth ”. Young’s Concordance 
gives twenty-three cases of the Hebrew verb “come near” 
being rendered simply “come” in the A.V., and of these the 
more pedantic R.V. retains eight (Exod. xxxvi. 2; Num. ix. 7; 
Deut. xxv. 1, 9; Ruth ii. 14; 1 Kings ii. 7; Ps. xxvii. 2; Jonah i. 6). 
“Come near” and “arrive” are treated as synonyms often 
enough (Isa. v. 19; Eccl. xii. 1; Lam. iv. 18; Ezek. vii. 12, 
xxii. 4). And who would attempt to qualify God’s “ nearness ” 
to the believing and seeking soul, so frequently expressed? It 
is much the same with the Greek “ near” and “ come near” 
(engus, engizd), especially in vivid, non-prosaic contexts (e.g. 
Eph. ii. 13; Luke xxi. 20, R.V.). “ Nearer’ here then means 
“‘ more of a reality ’’: not time or space is in mind, but efficacy 
and virtue. The Gospel daylight has actually arrived, ver. 13 
(= 1 Thess. v. 5, 8). Salvation can be truly described as light 
(Isa. lxii. 1) or paralleled with it (xlix. 6; li. 4, 5; Ps. xxvii. 1; 
Luke ii. 30, 32): Paul might have as readily spoken of ‘‘ armour 
of salvation ’’ as of “‘ armour of light ”"—could have represented 
salvation as a repository of spiritual artillery as readily as Isaiah 
represented it as a fount of refreshment (‘‘ With joy shall ye 
draw water out of the wells of salvation’’). As regards the 
conventional exegesis of the passage (which ignores all prophetic 
source or suggestion), whilst the relevance can at once be 
accepted of a monitory reminder of the imminence of eternity 
or of the Advent (as in Heb. x. 25; James v. 8, 9), surely a 
harking back to the lapsed interval, between their conversion 
and “now”, must fairly be pronounced pointless and un- 
natural. 

-1 Tim. vi. 12 (cf. ver. 19): “* Fight the good fight of the faith: 
lay hold on the eternal life.’” This, another martial passage of 
the Apostle’s, is familiarly adduced in support of salvation being 
something earned and achieved: prosecute this fight and ulti- 
mately you will be saved. Now in the Greek N.T., in a dozen 
places, we meet this kind of couplet. Something is ordered of 
a continuous nature, and is naturally expressed in the indicative 
present: then, to clear the road for it, something helpful is ordered 
to be summarily performed, or something obstructive to be 
summarily removed, and this is couched in the aorist (momen- 
tary or peremptory) imperative. Already the above Ephesians 
passage—of which probably enough this is a mental echo— 
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has afforded an instance.! Here, the fight is to be persevering; 
the laying hold immediate because preliminary. Again, “ lay 
hold ” (epilabésthai) implies no attaining or achieving, yea, no 
exertion or endeavour; the entity (thing or person) laid hold 
on is always accessible and available; the action is never an 
end in itself, but for the utilising of;something appertaining to the 
entity for some further (good or bad) purpose. In Luke at least 
a dozen examples of this appear. The Septuagint affords many also, 
e.g. in Ps, xxxv. 2; 1 Kings i. 50. The Ephesians passage above 
has the cognate ana/abesthai, twice over. ‘‘ The eternal life” is 
identifiable with Christ Himself (John vi. 33, 48; xi. 25; xiv. 6; 
Col. iii. 4). “* Lay hold on (epi/abesthai, Sept.) my instruction,” 
says Wisdom (Prov. iv. 13), and Christ’s words are life, eternal 
life. Must we think that Timothy was still without a decisive 
possession of it? He was called thereunto, the verse before us 
states. But, for the lifelong fight of faith-witness, he needed to 
equip himself at once with all its provision of sustaining grace. 
Further on, again, in vv. 17, 19, he is bidden to stimulate to 
their abiding special duty the wealthy believers, in view of their 
being inevitably tempted to mistake earthly pleasures for life, 
so that they too may not delay (aorist again) to requisition for 
service the same all-essential grace inherent in “‘ the real life ”.* 


VIII 


There is just one other passage of the Apostle’s to which 
a similar unevangelical sense is attached, that is entitled to a 
passing notice—1 Cor. ix. 24, “so run that ye may obtain”. 
The metaphor here is likewise drawn from the arena, not, 
however, of warfare, but the kindred one of athletic context. 
In an earlier chapter Paul has already spoken of a type that 
do not fail of soul-salvation, yet fail to stand certain Divine 
testing (dokimazein, iii. 13-15), like those addressed in 1 John 
ii. 28, whilst others.receive an Advent reward; and the context 
there shows the testing to be that of Gospel-witnessing service. 
In a re-echoing context, in 1 Cor. ix, a “ prize” (brabeion) 
is also held out to be won, the rules of the contest for which 


1 Plus Matt. vi. 23, 24; Luke xvii. 3; John ii. 16; vii. xx. 27; Eph. iv. 30, 31; 


The loosel Comes that” (Aina) in ver. 19, can 
demand any mortem since simple t represents the same G 
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would be duly published by an announcer or herald who could - 


also himself participate; and a person who fails to pass the 
testing is described (ver. 27) as adokimos (negative adjective 
related to dokimazein), what we would call a non-prizeman. 
The awesome impression, however, which the translation 
“castaway” long since given to this adjective by the A.V. 
(the R.V. has “ rejected ’”) makes on the minds of casual readers, 
has rendered most difficult the task of disabusing many of the 
idea that the Apostle is treating of the alternatives of gaining 
or of missing personal soul-salvation. The counter-considera- 
tions are there before them—the pointer afforded by the earlier 
passage; the foregoing context here; the consistent association 
of athletic metaphor with witness-service, and of the positive 
form of that adjective with witness-probation; the exceptional- 
ness of a testing of soul-salvation by God the Giver (in 2 Cor. 
xiii. ¢ it is a self-testing); the unexampled baldness of the expres- 
sion “‘ having preached’’, which would be entirely natural if 
“announced or “ heralded”’ (the contest rules) were the 
rendering. Yet, forsooth, Paul is to be understood as unsaying 
here what he so constantly asseverates and as teaching that men 
are saved only at the end of a lifelong tug and struggle.! He, 
forsooth, carried about with him a perpetual misgiving that his 
soul might yet be finally lost, despite his strong expressions to 
the contrary (Rom. viii, etc.), not to say his Lord’s assurances, 
such as that “‘ him that cometh to me I will (after his admission)* 
in no wise cast out ’’! 


IX 


It remains to be added that “ your own salvation ” suggests 
no supplementing of Christ’s saviourship, but alludes to the 
simple, though to them salient, circumstance of Paul’s absence, 
referred to not only in the opening part of this verse, but earlier 
in i. 27. “‘ Your salvation is completely independent of me and 
of my whereabouts. Almighty God Himself indwells and ener- 
gises each one of you. I look to the withdrawal of my personal 
stimulation proving an incentive to increased reliance on your 
part, for His glory, upon His cleansing and sustaining grace 

1 The sense of this passage must also determine that of its later parallel, Phil. iii. 
12-14, with its like references to the race, the prize (brabeion), and its attaining (katala- 
bein). “* Fellowship with His sufferings” is no inevitable factor in simple soul-salvation, 
nor, for that matter, in any merely private or self-related extra-sanctity. 


* John vi. 37: ekballein ext—not “ repel” (at the outset), any more than in ii. 15; 
ix. 34; Matt. vil. 4; viii. 12; ix. 25; xxii. 13; xxv. 30, Acts xxvii. 38; Gal. iv. 30. 
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alone. Cease ye from man. Let it not be with you as with the 
Israelites after Joshua’s death, or Barak, or the Kings Joash and 
Uzziah ” (Jud. ii. 7; iv. 8; 2 Chron. xxiv. 2; xxvi. 5). Priestism 
knows what it is doing when it bandies about the four or five 
words, while carefully slurring over their context; indeed even 
the monosyllable “ own” must have a sinister sound to the 
sacerdotal ear. Then, further, “ with fear and trembling ” is no 
description of the fittingly quaking feelings of souls still con- 
sciously unreconciled with God. This synonym-couplet occurs 
three times elsewhere in the N.T. (1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 15; 
Eph. vi. 5), always with a Godward reference. Those who are, 
or should be, so affected are true Christians: once it is the 
Apostle himself, he who so often, especially in this letter, ac- 
claims the Gospel joy. The phrase having already appeared 
numbers of times in the Greek O.T., we are entitled to deem 
it to have been an established colloquialism, denoting less 
physical-mental trepidation, though not less true solemnity, in 
apostolic days as compared with ours. Paul looks for what is 
removed a whole hemisphere from carnal conscience-dread, for 
what God Himself instils into the hearts of all His true people 
(Jer. xxxii. 40)—that gracious sensitive solicitude lest, by any 
discrediting of the blessed upholding and sanctifying power 
attendant upon salvation in Christ, they should occasion dis- 
pleasure to their loving heavenly Father. 


What fear he feels his gratitude inspires. 
Shall he, for such deliv’rance freely wrought, 
Recompense ill? He trembles at the thought! 


(Conoper) 
Dublin. J. Warren. 


BABYLON ON THE NILE 


I 


Tue Roman author Strabo, describing a journey to Egypt 
about the year 20 B.c., says (Geography xvii. 1. 30): 


“ Having sailed farther up the river, one comes to Babylon, a stronghold, 
where some Babylonians had withdrawn in revolt, and then successfully sought 
permission from the kings to build a settlement; but now it is an encampment 
of one of the three legions that guard Egypt.” 


Josephus (Ant. ii. 15. 1) says that Babylon was built by 
Cambyses when he conquered Egypt in 525 B.c. 

Diodorus Siculus also refers to Babylon in his History 
(i. 56. 3), and attributes its foundation to a colony of Baby- 
lonian prisoners in the reign of Sesostris (probably Rameses II). 
He says that it occupied a strong position on the river, opposite 
to and slightly north of Memphis. 

John of Nisibis (seventh century a.D.) says that it was built 
by Nebuchadnezzar after the fall of Jerusalem, and connects 
it with the Jewish exile into Egypt in the days of Jeremiah. 
Still other explanations of the origin and name of the colony 
exist. 

From these records it may be taken as certain that in the 
time of Christ a settlement called Babylon was in existence, and 
had already existed for several centuries, and that it was located 
where Old Cairo now stands, and that it was the station of a 
Roman legion. 

About a century later Trajan repaired the Ptolemaic canal 
and prolonged it via Heliopolis to Babylon. He also built here 
a great fortress, the ruined wall of which can still be seen, 
going by the name of Kasr-el-Shamma. This lies a few hundred 
yards to the north of an earlier one, the site of which was in 
recent times still known as Deyr Bablun (E. L. Butcher, The 
Story of the Church of Egypt, p. 35). 

The site and communications of this Babylon are still 
further confirmed by a survey which was made in a.p. 138, 
recorded in the itinerary of Antoninus Pius (op. cit., p. 42), 
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in which six Egyptian roads are mentioned. Of these two 
passed through Babylon: one (that known to the prophets) 
which ran from Pelusium near the frontier of Palestine to 
Memphis, crossing the river at Babylon, and the other which 
came from Nubia and after leaving Babylon passed through the 
districts of the Jews to Klysma. 


II 


There is also evidence, amounting to practical certainty, 
that a Jewish colony existed in Babylon from early times. 

From the days when Jeroboam went down into Egypt 
(1 Kings xi. 40), a constant stream of coming and going con- 
nected Egypt with Palestine. The main route for this traffic 
ran, by the former of the two roads just mentioned, from Mem- 
phis through Babylon and Heliopolis along the Pelusiac or 
eastern branch of the Nile delta to Pelusium, and thence near 
the sea coast to Gaza. Complete evidence for the use of this 
route exists in the writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jer. ii. 16; 
xliii. 5ff.; xlvi. 14; Ezek. xxx. 14-18). The places they mention 
all lie along this route. Starting from Palestine we come first 
to Sin (Pelusium), with Zoan (Tanis) somewhat to the S.W. 
Then follow in order Tahpanhes (Daphnae) some sixteen miles 
farther on (the site of which was fully excavated by Sir Flinders 
Petrie), Pi-beseth (Bubastis), midway between the last-named 
and On (Heliopolis), some six miles N. of Cairo. After that the 
route crossing the river comes to Noph (Memphis) on the left 
bank of the Nile, which would be the natural starting-place of 
the Nubian road leading through No (Thebes, Luxor) on to 
Pathros (the south land). Even Baedeker could not be a clearer 
guide, and the mention of these places by the prophets implies 
that they were familiar not only to them, but to the Jews of 
that day. 

Jeremiah expressly tells of a considerable migration of 
Jews to Tahpanhes after the fall of Jerusalem, and of colonies 
at Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph and to the South. In the year 
1907 papyri were found at Elephantine, near Syene (Aswan), 
containing the records of a Jewish colony there from 494 to 
400 B.c., describing their temple, priests and sacrifices, which 
may have been the colony referred to by Jeremiah as being in 
the “south land” (Jer. xliv. 1). In the second century B.c. 
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(c. 166) the Jewish high priest Onias fled into Egypt, and built . 
a temple at Leontopolis, twenty miles N. of Cairo, which is 
mentioned by Josephus as standing in his time, and was also 
excavated by Petrie. 

There is abundant evidence as to the great number of Jews 
settled in Egypt at the beginning of the Christian era. Josephus 
testifies (Ant. xiv. 7. 2; xix. 5. 2) to the size and influence of 
their colonies: in Alexandria one fifth and in Cyrene one quarter 
of the population was Jewish; they had their own rulers and 
enjoyed considerable freedom and privileges. Edersheim com- 
putes the total number of Jews in Egypt as about a million 
(cf. Philo, Jn Flaccum, 6, 8), or one eighth of the population. 
The Gospels and Acts bear testimony to the constant communica- 
tion in both directions between Libya, Egypt and Palestine 
(Mark xv. 21; Acts ii. 10; vi. 93 viii. 27ff.; xiii. 1). 

It would be surprising indeed if, in view of this, a Jewish 
colony had not existed in Babylon, a nodal point of these routes, 
on the river bank, and of commercial and political importance 
owing to the presence of the Roman garrison. That this was so 
is proved by the existence of a synagogue in Old Cairo whose 
story goes back through several rebuildings to the time of Christ, 
while tradition carries it back to the time of Jeremiah (Butcher, 
op. cit., p. 15). El Makrizi, a historian of the ninth century, 
states that this synagogue was built forty-five years before the 
second destruction of Jerusalem, and that in it was a copy of 
the Pentateuch written by Ezra the priest. He states further 
that there existed an inscription saying that the building was 
erected “‘ in the year 336 of the era of Alexander ”’ (¢. a.p. 24). 

The synagogue became a Christian church in a.p. 451, 
and passed into the hands of the Melkites; in the ninth century 
it was repurchased by the Jews, and made into a synagogue 
again; they also acquired a tomb said to contain the bones of 
Jeremiah. About 1882 two European antiquarians saw the roll 
of the law referred to above, and that it was of great antiquity; 
but their attempt to get possession of it ended in failure, and 
it was removed to an unknown place. 

After all deductions have been made, there appears to be 
a substantial body of testimony to the existence of a Jewish 
colony in Babylon, near the quarters of the Roman legion, at 
the time of the birth of Christ. 
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Ill 


These facts, geographical and political, throw light upon 
the descent of the holy family into Egypt. In the first place, 
they show how natural, and how easy, that flight would have 
been. In addition to prophetic saying and ancient example, as 
Alford remarks, “‘ Egypt, as near, as a Roman province and as 
independent of Herod, and as much inhabited by Jews, was an 
easy and convenient refuge ”’. 

It may be taken as certain that they would follow the 
Roman road, and that they would not pause till they were 
well past the frontier. If they passed through Leontopolis and 
Heliopolis they would come to Babylon. What more natural 
than that they should stay here? There would be no reason 
why they should either cross the river or proceed farther south 
into Upper Egypt. The presence of a Roman garrison would 
offer an additional safeguard. In any case ancient tradition 
asserts that they did stay here, and what is still more significant 
is the fact that no other place has ever made claim to this dis- 
tinction. The absence of any such competitors goes far to prove 
that the Babylon tradition was established at a very early date. 

At Heliopolis, at a spot called Matariyeh, there is still 
pointed out the tree of St. Mary, under whose branches the 
Virgin Mother is said to have rested with her Child, on the 
way to Babylon; and although the tree now shown is a sycamore 
and not more than two centuries old, the tradition may be primi- 
tive. 

A considerable portion of Trajan’s wall, mentioned above, 
is still standing. It is pierced at one place by an opening, cut 
through eight feet of solid masonry, which leads to the Church 
of Abu Sargeh, or St. Serge (A. J. Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches 
of Egypt i, p. 156). ‘‘ Below the choir is the crypt, a small low 
subterranean church, which is traditionally believed to have been 
built on the spot where the holy family rested during their 
flight into Egypt. The crypt probably dates back to the sixth 
century, the church itself being about a thousand years old” 
(M. Fowler, Christian Egypt, p. 194). Another church near, 
that of Mari Mena, dates from the fourth century. ar 

When all the evidence is considered, especially the absence 
of any rival tradition, it may be regarded as probable that 
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Joseph and Mary travelled as far as Babylon on the banks of: 
the Nile, and finding there a Jewish colony and perhaps friends, 
made this their temporary home. 


IV 


We now approach the interesting question whether it was 
from this Babylon in Egypt that Peter sent forth his first epistle. 

There are two alternative suggestions—one, the well-known 
capital city, Babylon on the Euphrates; the other, Rome, the 
Babylon of the Apocalypse. The indecisive nature of the evi- 
dence is shewn by the division of opinion. Rome is favoured by 
Roman Catholic writers for obvious reasons. Among Protestants 
it is upheld by Ewald, Salmon, and Ramsay. Babylon on the 
Euphrates is defended by Erasmus, Calvin, Bengel, Lightfoot 
and Alford. But it is to be noted that all these writers rely, 
not so much on positive evidence, which they admit to be 
slender, as upon the difficulties in the way of the alternative 
solution. 

Alford quotes Leclerc, Mill, Pearson, Calovius, Pott, 
Burton, and Gresswell, as favouring the Egyptian Babylon, 
but he dismisses it, chiefly because this Babylon was small and 
little known. 

It is true that Eusebius says (H.E. ii. 15) that ‘“‘they say” 
that 1 Peter was written from Rome, but there is strong, if 
not conclusive, evidence against this. In the first place it is 
most unlikely that Peter, for no reason whatever, should sud- 
denly introduce a symbolical reference into the middle of a 
matter-of-fact context. Could this have been understood by 
his readers? If he had meant Rome, it is all but certain that he 
would have written Rome, which in such a connection would 
have involved neither difficulty nor danger. The thought of 
Rome as Babylon belongs to a later period and quite other 
realms of thought. 

In the second place, the support which this would give to 
the tradition of Peter’s episcopate at Rome is quite sufficient 
to account for its adoption by later writers when that tradition 
had become prevalent. Eusebius, in his Chronicon, dates the 
arrival of Peter in Rome in a.p. 42, which is quite impossible; 
and no greater weight attaches to his equivocal remark about 
Peter’s epistle. 
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In the third place, the date of the epistle, which Alford 
places “ about or soon after a.p. 637’, is not favourable to the 
Roman origin. For if, as is probable, Peter ever visited Rome, 
it could scarcely be earlier than Paul’s second imprisonment in 
a.pv. 67; and if Peter was crucified under Nero, who died in 
June 68, this scarcely leaves time for the writing of his two 
epistles. Further, 2 Timothy was probably written from Rome 
about a.D. 67, shortly before Paul’s martyrdom. Mark was 
not then in Rome, nor Silvanus; and if Mark did arrive soon 
after, it is probable that Timothy accompanied him (2 Tim. iv. 11). 
All this makes it the more improbable that 1 Peter was written 
in Rome at this time. In addition, Alford points out that the 
outlook in 1 Peter is rather that of a growing and widespread 
persecution than of one which had already reached its climax, 
as was the case in Rome in a.p. 67. 

But if the objections to the Roman authorship are strong, 
so are those against the most popular alternative. Ancient 
Babylon was then in ruins, and although in the neighbourhood 
there was a considerable Jewish population, Josephus records 
that under Caligula (a.p. 37-41), these Jews were removed to 
Seleucia, and that 50,000 were slain (Ant. xv. 3. 1). There is no 
shred of evidence that Peter ever visited those parts; and had 
he done so, it would not be a likely spot in which to find Mark 
and Silvanus also. Eusebius (H.E. iii. 1) indeed quotes Origen 
as saying that “ Peter seems to have preached the Gospel in 
Asia’’; but the reference shows that this referred to the dis- 
persion to whom the Epistle was addressed, for the words are 
“Peter seems to have preached to the Jews of the dispersion 
in Pontus and Galatia and Bithynia, Cappadocia and Asia”, 
an evident inference from 1 Pet. i. 1. There is no evidence of 
a Christian community having existed at or near ancient Babylon 
in the first century, nor any tradition to support the conjecture 
that this was the place of writing. 

As we turn to the third alternative, the fact that this locality 
was small and little known tells rather in its favour than other- 
wise. There is, moreover, some primitive evidence which, though 
slight, is free from objection. : 

A strong tradition links the name of Mark with Alexandria. 
According to Coptic tradition his father had lived in Egypt before 
coming to Jerusalem, which might account for his Latin name 


Marcus (cf. Lucius of Cyrene and Simeon Niger). Epiphanius 
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(Haer. 51. 6) states that Mark was sent to Egypt by Peter, . 
and there founded the church of Alexandria. Eusebius (H.E. 
ii. 16) also tells of his coming to Alexandria, and adds (ii. 24) 
that he was martyred there in the eighth year of Nero and was 
succeeded in the bishopric by Hananias (or Annianus), “‘ a man 
beloved of God and admirable in all things”. H. B. Swete 
(Gospel of St. Mark, p. xix) cites other authorities for St. Mark’s 
mission to Egypt, which he regards as superseding that to 
Colossae contemplated in Col. iv. 10. 

According to Eutychius, Mark ordained twelve presbyters 
who were to elect and ordain a patriarch, and to fill up vacancies 
and keep their number up to twelve; and this arrangement 
appears to have continued up to the Council of Nicaea (Fowler, 
Christian Egypt, p. 196). 

The statement that Mark was martyred in Alexandria in 
A.D. 62 is contrary to the evidence of Scripture, but that this 
was the date of the appointment of Annianus to the bishopric 
is quite probable, and there is nothing improbable in Mark’s 
having been concerned in it. According to Coptic tradition 
Annianus was a shoemaker, Mark’s first convert, who was 
ordained in a.p. 44 and left there as first bishop with three 
priests and seven deacons by St. Mark, who had in the mean- 
time visited and founded other churches in Egypt. 

There is nothing inconsistent with Scripture or early 
tradition in a visit to Egypt by Peter in company with Mark, 
or in more than one such visit. Such might have taken place 
after Peter’s release from prison in a.p. 44, and before Mark’s 
departure for Antioch in a.p. 47 (Acts xii. 17, 25). In Acts 
we lose sight of Peter after the Council of Jerusalem in a.p. 50, 
and of Mark after his journey to Cyprus with Barnabas. It is 
interesting to note that Mark would have met Lucius and other 
“‘ men of Cyrene” at Antioch (Acts xi. 20; xiii. 1), who might 
well have coveted a visit from a member of the apostolic band. 
The collocation of Cyprus and Cyrene in Acts xi. 20 adds 
interest to this suggestion. 

Had Peter started for Egypt from Palestine, he would 
certainly travel by the Pelusiac route to Babylon. Mark, his 
‘interpreter’, who probably knew Latin as well as Greek, 
might have welcomed the opportunity of preaching the Gospel 
to the Roman legion stationed there. 

It is worth noting that Basilides (c. a.p. 120), who taught 
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in Alexandria and visited various places in Egypt, claimed to 
be a disciple of one Glaucias, an “ interpreter” of St. Peter 
(Clem. Al., Strom. vii. 17). Nothing further is known of this 
Glaucias, but as he seems to have lived in Egypt, this would 
create a link between Peter and that country. He might even 
have been Peter’s interpreter to the Egyptian people. 

When we turn to internal evidence, we observe first that 
“she who is in Babylon, elected together with you” (4 e& 
is generally taken, as in A.V., to 
refer to “‘ the church”, though it might mean some individual 
lady. In either case the phrase would be much more natural if 
Babylon were a small place, with only a few Christians, than 
if it were an enigmatical name for Rome. 

Further, Alford regards it as “ undeniable” that Peter 
had seen and was familiar with many of Paul’s epistles (2 Pet. 
iii. 15f.), those to the Ephesians and Colossians being especially 
in view—a belief shared by many others. When the latter was 
written, Mark was apparently on the point of leaving Rome 
for a journey which might include Colossae (Col. iv. 10). Is 
it impossible that Paul commissioned him to take copies of 
these epistles to Egypt for Peter to see? This would have been 
a congenial task; for according to the accepted tradition Mark 
had just completed his Gospel, which embodied Peter’s preach- 
ing, and he would be glad to return to the one whose disciple 
and interpreter he had formerly been. If Peter were then in 
Egypt, which Mark had already visited, this would be an 
additional attraction. 

As to Silvanus (almost certainly the Silas of the Acts), 
he had been with Paul on his second journey, which terminated 
in A.D. §3. The interval between then and a.p. 63 would 
have been ample time for a visit to the churches to whom the 
epistle is addressed, such as may be implied in 1 Pet. v. 12, 
and for a report to St. Peter which formed the occasion for this 
letter. 

Although these considerations are only possibilities, they 
nevertheless do render possible, and perhaps slightly probable, 
the suggestion that Babylon in Egypt is intended in 1 Pet. v. 13; 
and this probability is enhanced by the great difficulties attending 
the alternative interpretations. Moreover, when we remember 
the probability that Babylon was once the home of the holy 


‘family, and that through it must have passed many of “ the 
10 
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dwellers in Egypt” after their departure from Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost, as well as the Ethiopian eunuch and other 
African converts, its claim must be conceded to be worthy of 
more consideration than it has received. 
The writer of these notes makes no pretensions to theological 
knowledge. An interest in the subject was aroused by two visits 
to Egypt, and whilst there to the ancient fort of Trajan and the 
Church of St. Serge with its deeply interesting crypt; and the 
facts here presented have been gathered from various sources 
in the hope that some, possessed of wider and more exact 
knowledge, may throw more light on the questions which they 
raise. 
G. T. Mantey. 


Redhill, Surrey. 


1 Cf. Deissmann, St. Paul, p. 303: “ I have no certain explanation to offer why St. Paul, 
who on one occasion was taken for an E ptian (Acts xxi. 38), never went as a mission- 
ary to Egypt. ... Did he regard Alexandria, in consideration of its enormous Jewish 


as to pagan territory but to the ‘circumcision’, and 
to 


t. Peter’s mission field (Gal. ii. 9)?” 


1943. 155.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY! 


Dr. Lzonarp Hopcson’s Croall lectures on the Trinity are rightly attracting atten- 
tion, for they are a fresh and notable contribution to the central doctrine of the 
Faith. He has paid his debt to Edinburgh, he says, for an early inspiration which 
came to him in lectures delivered there by Dr. John Laird, who gave him an inlet 
to this great theme which has influenced his whole approach. 

The inspiration was—not to start from any @ priori notion of God as the 
ultimate mystery, underlying all multiplicity of experience, but from the biblical 
record of God’s activities, as observed and observable in the history of the world. 
If human beings are what we experience them to be, so must the Divine Being. 
The task of philosophical theology, therefore, is to interpret what is given in ex- 
perience, not to prescribe what may be given. And when the end of that is reached, 
it is more philosophical to rest, than to thgorise on lines which may involve the 
denial of the revelation we have received. 

So, in quest of an understanding of the Trinity, Dr. Hodgson turns away 
from all former idealistic constructions, while acknowledging our debt to idealism, 
and adopts the realist and empirical method. Since a philosopher must have a 
“ key-feature ” for the interpretation of the whole, he chooses the series of events 
to which the Bible bears record—the historical figure of Jesus Christ—His life, 
ministry, death, resurrection, and ascension, and all that has sprung from the new 
life of communion with God. 

But he wishes also to interpret the doctrine in terms of the thought of the 
present day, making use of every new insight. So he calls in the light of philosophy, 
religious experience, and science. Recent thought has given us deliverance from 
the error that dogged the Fathers and Reformers of thinking of God’s revelation 
as given in propositions instead of in mighty acts. Science has brought us light 
on the notion of unity as not merely mathematical, but also as organic and dynamic, 

“an internally constitutive unity ’ 

Beginning with revelation as the source of doctrine, and as given in the New 
Testament, Dr. Hodgson passes to Trinitarian theology and shows how the history 
of Christian thought in the first four centuries demanded a revision of the notion 
of unity. Only in the Athanasian Creed does he find a full doctrine of God un- 
equivocally stated, without any trace of subordinationism. He discusses also the 
part played by the Logos doctrine in the formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and how it was later discarded, just as the idealist metaphysics have been in our 
day, in the exposition of the doctrine. 

There follows a chapter on three classic expositions, Augustine, Aquinas, 
and Calvin, especially as regards subordinationism, showing how honestly they 
strove to express the doctrine in terms of their time, but how clearly the idea of 
unity needed to be revised. The book closes impressively with a chapter on the 
practice of trinitarian religion. 

Dr. Hodgson’s position, as a whole, may be stated thus: The Christian Church 
began with a trinitarian religion, but a unitarian theology, and was led through 
its own religious experience and reflection on the divine events to its doctrine of 
the trinity, or triunity, of God. It is not some incomprehensible mystery which 


1 The Doctrine of the Trinity. By Leonard Hodgson, D.D. (London: Nisbet & Co. 
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we worship from without, but is an inference from empirical evidence as to the _ 
nature of God—a product of rational reflection on the birth, ministry, crucifixion, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The doctrine arose not in theology, or philosophy, 
but in the world of devotion, and in the practice of the Christian religion. 

It represents the conception of God involved in the Christian life of adopted 
sonship in Christ, and can only be known by those who share His Sonship with 
the Father, and look out upon the world from within the divine-social life of the 
Trinity. It demands, therefore, an act of faith for its acceptance. 

This means faith in a God whose unity unifies three activities, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, each of whom is made known to us as a distinct Person, in the 
full sense of the word, and with each of whom we can have personal and separate 
relations. The Holy Spirit also is not J¢, but He, whose “ personality” is for 
Dr. Hodgson the crux of his theme. 

This unity is not to be conceived of as an arithmetical, but as an organic and 
dynamic unity, actively unifying in One Divine Life the lives of three Divine 
Persons. We have no knowledge of any other such unity, since all actual unities 
of experience, from the unity of a hydrogen atom to the unity of a work of art, 
or of the human self, are but imperfect instances of what unity truly is. It is there- 
fore a mystery, but it is a rational mystery which faith can receive. It is the unity 
postulated by our reason to account for all the observed and recorded evidence 
and it calls for a revision not only of the theological idea of God, but of the philo- 
sophical idea of unity. It is indeed a contribution to human thought on the subject 
of unity. 

One great value of this striking book is, that it will set fresh currents of thought 
moving round this great doctrine, which has ceased for many to be anything more 
than an ascription of glory. Of course, it will not command universal agreement, 
it may even evoke strong opposition. 

For example, if I were to criticise it from my own theological standpoint, it 
would be on these grounds. It disregards the Old Testament, and fails to link 
its doctrine of God with that of the New Testament, a rather strange omission. 
It treats revelation too subjectively and does not give due value to God’s Word 
as God’s Act, relating His Word only to creation, and not to redemption. It 
rests its proof on religious experience, and not on the revealed Word of God. 
It gives to the Church a place superior to the Word of God. It makes “ adoption ” 
into a fundamental doctrine of grace. It appears to have no place for the Living 
Christ. It insists on three centres of self-consciousness, three persons “ in the full 
sense of the word person ”’, which must mean Personality, a conception that is 
foreign to the ancient and mediaeval meaning of persona. Surely Dr. Hodgson is 
treading here the razor edge of tritheism with a skill which few can attain to. 
He does not even explain who or what the unifying principle is between the three 
Persons of the Trinity. This would almost seem to suggest a fourth God, uncannily 
like that Fate which was superior to Zeus and all other gods of Greece. He insists 
that we must allow the empirical evidence to revise our idea of unity, so as to 
embrace all these things. He is asking a good deal. 

However, I do not propose to argue any of those points. I like the book 
immensely, and have found in it both intellectual and spiritual quickening, and 
especially in the closing chapter, which is deeply devotional and greatly edifying. 

As a doctrine, he says, the Trinity has tremendous religious and moral impli- 
cations. It means learning to live in the adoption of sons, as members of Christ’s 
Church, exploring to the full the possibilities of our threefold relationship to God, 
looking out upon the world from the inside of the Trinity, and recognising the 
signs of His working outside the Church. The Divine unity provides us with a 
pattern for all true unity, for want of which mankind cannot develop social and 
international unity. One can detect here the springs of Dr. Hodgson’s zeal for 
the League of Nations. 
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Further, it provides the ground of the Christian hope, of a personal individual 
future life of communion with God. It gives man a theology which will match 
his growing apprehension of the vastness of the Universe. Sarsum corda. 


Joun McConnacuie. 
Dundee. 


NIEBUHR’S GIFFORD LECTURES! 


Nor often can a series of Gifford Lectures have created a greater stir in theological 
circles in Edinburgh than that delivered by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr in 1939 on the 
theme, The Nature and Destiny of Man. The first course was given just before 
the outbreak of war, and the second immediately after; and the large audiences 
sensed that something was being offered to them eminently suited to the gravity 
of the houg. Now that both courses of lectures are in our hands we may at leisure 
confirm first impressions and we unreservedly hail these two volumes as a profound 
contribution to the theological task at this momentous time. 
Dr. Niebuhr does not make easy reading. His terminology is unfamiliar. 
His demands upon our attention are tremendous. But his volumes are to be com- 
mended for serious, patient and diligent study. To master them, with all their 
brilliant and penetrating criticisms and surveys of the conflicting ideologies of 
to-day, will in itself afford a thorough theological education. The preacher who 
seeks to make his message relevant to his age will again and again find here both 
stimulus and inspiration. And, though this may not always be so pleasant, any 
complacency we may have with one or other of the current over-simplifications of 
the problems of Human Nature and Destiny will be apt to be challenged and 
maybe shattered, This applies not only to explicitly anti-Christian doctrines, but 
equally to the many “ sentimental versions of the Christian Faith” which have 
come to dominate modern Protestantism, at all events in Anglo-Saxon lands. 
There are indeed some ges which will offend the orthodox, but in the main 
they too will be grateful for Dr. Niebuhr’s appreciation of the “ profounder versions 
of the Faith” which have been too much lost to sight. His work has far better 
claim to be regarded as the Twentieth Century version of the De Civitate Dei 
than e.g. the book of Lionel Curtis who, while borrowing Augustine’s title, ex- 
plicitly repudiates Augustine, and, while giving a high place to Jesus as.prophet 
and teacher, has no understanding of His claim to be The Christ 
Dr. Niebuhr’s second volume is now before us, in which he discusses the 
problem of Human Destiny elaborating a Christian interpretation of History. 
His aim is not, of course, to rewrite History to prove that Christian values have 
been becoming more and more prominent with historical growth and are destined 
finally to prevail. ‘This is in fact the cardinal error against which he protests. Rather 
he will offer an estimate of the possibilities, the limitations and the ultimate meaning 
of human life in actual history. All such interpretations “ must be in the final 
analysis ‘ dogmatic ’ or confessional”, i.e. the interpreter must have found his clue. 
Dr. Niebuhr finds his in the “ Biblical-Christian Faith” to which, he claims, 
current history has given a new relevance. “The interpretation which is being 
attempted in these pages is based upon Christian presuppositions.” History is . 
ings. 
From this standpoint it is possible to classify pre-Christian religions and cul- 
tures as “ those which expect and those which do — expect a Christ”. In other 
The Nature and Destiny of Man. A Christian Interpretation. Volume 1: Human 
Professor of Christian 


Nature. Volume Il: Human Destiny. By Reinhold Niebuhr, D.D., 
Ethics, Union Theological Seminary. "Condoms Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1941, 1943. 308.) 
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words, “‘ wherever history is regarded as potentially meaningful but as still awaiting . 
the full disclosure and fulfilment of its meaning” there will be some kind of 

Messianism, however rudimentary by comparison with that of the Old Testament. 

On the other hand, Greek naturalism and rationalism, alike in excluding history 

from the realm of meaning, see no possibility or necessity for a Messiah. More- 

over, if most modern thought, Christian and non-Christian, views history as meaning- 

ful it does so because it is consciously or unconsciously influenced by Christian 

modes of thought. Wherever history is seen as moving towards a goal or pro- 

gressively realising an ideal, Messianic expectations are present though in a more 

or less secularised form. When the meaning of history is sought, therefore, the 

Christian faith is an all-important witness, and the answer will be in the form of 
some kind of Christology. 

Old Testament Messianism pointed to Christ but when He came He was 
rejected and crucified, a painful paradox, but not inexplicable: “'To the Jews a 
stumbling block, to the Greeks foolishness, but to them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the Power of God and the Wisdom of God.” Of all 
of these pregnant statements of St. Paul Dr. Niebuhr gives illuminating exegesis. 
For him as for St. Paul “ the Atonement is the significant content of the Incarna- 
tion”. To lay “emphasis upon the Incarnation to the exclusion of the doctrine 
of the Atonement, or at least its relegation to a subordinate position ” is the “ error” 
of Greek theologians who were interested only to maintain that God had made 
Himself known in history, and to state this in metaphysical terms. That is at most 
only half of the truth. What is of greater significance is that “ The final majesty, 
the ultimate freedom, and the perfect disinterestedness of the divine love can 
have a counterpart in history only in a life which ends tragically, because it refuses 
to participate in the claims and counterclaims of historical existence”. “The 
perfect coincidence of power and goodness ”’ can only be symbolised by “ complete 
powerlessness ”’ in history. ‘The Cross reveals a sacrificial love which though not 
unknown in human life nevertheless does not validate itself to human reason or 
become the norm for human conduct until it is disclosed as the essential character 
of God. Even so it does not become a simple possibility for man. It remains 
foolishness to the natural wisdom of man, which understands only mutual love, 
though, when “ once accepted, it becomes an adequate principle for interpreting 
the ethical problem in history”. It sets a Prartoam: wn norm and thereby rebukes 
the false pretensions of human virtue. It clarifies the possibilities but at the same 
time defines the limitations of goodness in history. There is indeed no full doctrine 
of the Atonement here, nor is there any reference to the Resurrection which was 
never far from St. Paul’s thought concerning the Cross, redeeming it from the 
realm of the purely tragic, yet not simply cancelling it out. It is the vindication 
of the claim that “‘ God was in Christ ”’, but it is valid only for believers. Niebuhr 
is surely right when he says, “ The New Testament never guarantees the historical 
success of the ‘ strategy ’ of the Cross”. All true theology must be like that of the 
New Testament, Theologia Crucis. 

Chapters IV and V deal with the conception of Grace in the New Testament 
and in the history of Christian Doctrine. In the New Testament Grace always 
appears as 40th God’s pardoning mercy towards man the sinner aad a divinely 
given power to live a new life. The difficulty has been to preserve the balance. 
“ Human self-esteem resists the truth of the Christian gospel almost as vigorously 
within the bounds of a faith which it has ostensibly accepted as it was resisted by 
the pre-Christian ages.”” This happens when sanctification is given primacy over 
justification. The vom § of the doctrine of grace in the Church resolves itself 
into a conflict between Grace and Pride, which the condemnation of Pelagianism 
did not bring to an end. Even Augustine has a doctrine of merit, and before the 
Reformation “ the tragic quality of the spiritual life was never clearly appreciated ”, 
viz. that the saint too remains always a sinner in need of forgiveness and that the 
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Church itself remains under the judgment of God. Augustine is truly the fore- 
runner of the Reformation in his view of sin as the corruption of the image of 
God in man, but he could not wholly resist the view that baptism could cleanse 
from sin, and that grace could enable a man to do good works and thus win 
righteousness and merit and salvation. Here he is the forerunner of the Catholic 
Synthesis which combined the Biblical sense of the insufficiency of man’s unaided 
powers with the self-esteem of classical man, and led to new false pretensions to 
perfection in the saints, and a too-simple confidence in the possibilities of an eccle- 
siastically dominated culture. Grace as known in the New Testament is primarily 
pardon and does not guarantee to raise the believer or the believing community 
above the contamination of self-love and sin. History proves the vanity of any 
such pretension. These chapters are a powerful plea on grounds of Scripture and 
experience for the Reformation doctrine of sin, grace and justification by faith, 
showing how they contain implications for an adequate interpretation of history. 

While according to the Reformation full significance as “ the historical locus 
where the Christian conscience became most fully aware of the persistence of sin 
in the life of the redeemed ” individual or community, Dr. Niebuhr is not wholly 
satisfied with it because of its tendencies, particularly in Lutheranism, “ towards 
moral and cultural defeatism”. He finds that its very consciousness of the ultimate 
frustration which faces every human enterprise inclined it towards indifference 
when dealing with all proximate problems, intellectual, ethical, social, and political. 
For this reason it was overcome as a force in culture by the Renaissance with its 
“ tremendous affirmation of the limitless possibilities of human existence ”’ and its 
overweening confidence in human reason. Its insight was therefore largely lost. 
But if the Reformation was too pessimistic as regards immediate ethical tasks the 
Renaissance was too optimistic as regards the ultimate destiny of man. Dr. Niebuhr 
cannot return to the qualifiedly optimistic via media of the Catholic Synthesis. 
He is convinced that both the Renaissance and the Reformation embody deeper 
insights into human nature and history in their heights and depths which, if they 
could be combined, would yield a profounder synthesis than the mediaeval one, 
and would “ be immune to the alternate moods of pessimism and optimism, of 
cynicism and of sentimentality, to which modern culture is so prone”. The 
problem is to realise “ the taint of sin upon all historical achievements ” without 
destroying “ the obligation to realise truth and goodness in history”. The chapters 
on the Renaissance and the Reformation (VI and VII) deserve most careful study 
by all who are perplexed by the present human situation. They give no promise 
of a simple way out, but better still they point the way on in faith and hope. Even 
though there will always be corruption and deficiency of virtue and truth in every 
level of achievement, nevertheless “ there is no limit to either sanctification in 
individual life, or social perfection in collective life, or to the discovery of truth 
in cultural life ”’. 

Without doubt we should all do well to take account of his criticism of the 
Reformation, especially as it is the criticism of a friend. But we may very well feel 
that the ethical contribution of the Reformation was somewhat greater and more 
positive than is here represented. The criticism in fact seems more applicable to 
Barth and Brunner than, at all events, to Calvin. What appears as a “ tendency ” 
merely in the sixteenth century has been reinforced by the sharper cleavage that 
has since developed between Renaissance and Reformation. 

Inevitably perhaps the last chapter is the hardest of all for its problem is the 
End of History. To all human achievement—the life of the individual, an epoch 
of civilisation, even the historical process itself—the End comes when it ceases to 
be. Realising this, man may despair altogether of finding a meaning in history. _ 
Or, on the other hand, disregarding it or defying it, he may exalt his own, or his 
party’s, or his nation’s, or his age’s, ideals into “ The Goal of History”. In any 
case this is the sin of self-exaltation and pride. Here again forgotten or repudiated 
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doctrines of the Christian faith are necessary for a true understanding of the human — 
situation. The doctrine of the Parousia declares that Sacrificial Love is finally if 
not immediately supreme and victorious over self-love; that Christ will be vindicated. 
The doctrine of the Last Judgment expresses the seriousness of the conflict between 
good and evil. The doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body asserts more clearly 
than does the “ seemingly more plausible doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul ” 
that “ Eternity will fulfil and not annul the richness and variety of history”. More- 
over the symbol of Antichrist “‘ is integral to a total and consistent view of history, 
according to which the future is never presented as a realm of greater security 
than the present or as the guarantor of a higher virtue. The Antichrist stands 
at the end of history to indicate that history cumulates, rather than solves, the 
essential problems of human existence ’’. 

Civitas Dei and Civitas Terrena are intertwined in history as Augustine 
repeatedly asserts, but even more inextricably than Augustine tends to allow. 
For all human history is “ characterised by positive corruptions as well as by partial 
realisations” of the good. Neither by knowledge nor by virtue can it be wholly 
purged of evil. But the Christian faith affords the clue to its meaning now, imposes 
upon men their moral tasks, and, “ dissuading from the idolatrous pursuit of false 
securities ’’, offers them the only ultimate security, God Who was revealed in 
Christ. 

Tue Epitor. 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN? 


Tuis book consists of eight lectures given by Dr. Howard at Oxford in 1940, 
under the terms of the Dale Trust. Dr. Howard has long been a close and en- 
thusiastic student of the Johannine literature, and any book by him on any aspect 
of that rich part of the New Testament is bound to arouse keen anticipation. His 
book, The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, is well known: 
a second edition appeared in 1935, and Dr. Howard informs us, in a Preface to 
the volume now under review, that a third edition, bringing the bibliography down 
to date, is to appear at the end of the war. 

It may be stated at once that on several critical questions the present reviewer 
finds himself out of sympathy with Dr. Howard. Dr. Howard leaves the Book 
of Revelation out of account, “except for the occasional illustration of thoughts 
which are central to the teaching of the Gospel and Epistles” (p. 15). “ Its gram- 
matical idiosyncrasies,” he says, “ point to separate authorship” (p. 15). That 
is by no means so certain as Dr. Howard thinks it is. 

He says that “the volumes in the International Critical Commentary by 
J. H. Bernard on the Gospel, by A. E. Brooke on the Epistles, and by R. H. Charles 
on Revelation all assemble a mass of linguistic evidence in favour of the view that 
the author of the Gospel also wrote the Epistles. But,” he adds, “ this must not 
be regarded as a chose jugée” (p. 16). To the present reviewer, it seems, in spite 
of the fact that such imposing names as those of H. J. Holtzmann, Hans Windisch 
and Dr. C. H. Dodd can be cited in support of the opposite view, that to all intents 
and purposes this is a chose jugée. It ought to be stated that this is Dr. Howard’s 
opinion also. He states his opinion thus: “‘’The Gospel and the Epistles were 
written or dictated by the same venerable leader of the Church in proconsular 
Asia” (p. 18, footnote). 

That is his view, but, of course, he does not believe that this “ venerable 
leader” was John, the son of Zebedee. “There is one master mind behind the 
Johannine writings,” he says, “‘ and he was a devoted disciple, whatever his name 
may have been” (pp. 31f.). 


1 Christianity According to St. John. By W. F. Howard, M.A., D.D. (Duckworth, 
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In an article in The Expository Times for October, 1938, Dr. Vincent Taylor 
pointed out that, round about the beginning of the present century, British scholar- 
ship, which till then had almost solidly followed the lead of Westcott and Lightfoot, 
began to revolt against the old, traditional view of the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, this revolt being illustrated by E. A. Abbott’s article on “ Gospels” in 
the Encyclopedia Biblica and F. C. Burkitt’s Gospe/ History and its Transmission. 
"This tendency became increasingly manifest, until, as Dr. Taylor put it, “ from 
1920 onwards it assumed the proportions of a landslide ”’. 

Dr. Howard is thoroughly a man of to-day in that he has not escaped the 
devastating effects of that “ landslide”. We cannot, however, enter into argument 
ai present on this problem. We desire to say only this that, in our opinion, the 
case made out by Westcott for the Apostolic authorship has never been refuted, 
and that the able defence of the traditional view presented in two more recent books, 
mentioned by Dr. Vincent Taylor in his article, C. F. Nolloth’s The Fourth Eoan- 
gelist (1925) and Gore’s New Commentary om Holy Scripture (1928), deserves 
very serious consideration. 

At various points in Dr. Howard’s lectures we find ourselves roused to very 
strong dissent. We can refer only to a very few of these points. 

We view with very grave suspicion the kind of attitude towards the Fourth 
Gospel which is revealed in words like these: “ If it is-probable that these sayings 
about the Paraclete go back in substance to words of the Lord spoken at the close 
of His ministry, it is certain that they bear-marks of long reflection and of the 
experience of the Church” (p. 79). 

Dr. Howard says: “ It is now generally recognized that it is impossible to 
read the discourses of the third and sixth chapters of the Gospel without finding 
in them a reference to the two sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist ” (p. 143). 
On that thorny question we merely remark that we are not so sure. 

While agreeing with Dr. Howard when he declares that “in spite of the 
great weight of such names as Harnack, Blass, Loisy, Resch, and Zahn, who give 
their vote in favour of the singular pronoun and verb ‘ who was born ’ [in Johni. 13], 
there are sound reasons for accepting the usual text” (p. 67), we think that he 
arrives at a very precarious conclusion indeed when he asserts that “ the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth had not yet reached the Church in which the Gospel took its 
tise” (p. 68). We think, too, that the statement that in the Fourth Gospel the 
“ self-sacrifice ” of Christ is “ vicarious, but not expiatory”” (p. 102) involves a 
complete misapprehension of the mind of Christ as revealed in that Gospel. The 
words of John the Baptist in John i. 29, which our Lord accepted as bearing true 
testimony to Him, seem to describe in the plainest terms an expiatory sacrifice. 
Dr. George Smeaton, in his treatise on Our Lord’s Doctrine of the Atonement— 
a book that still repays careful study—finds the expiatory view of the Atonement 
in many other places in the Fourth Gospel as well. 

Let that suffice by way of criticism, although more might have been said 
along that line. Let something be said now by way of commendation. — 

We agree most cordially with a statement like this: “ The more closely the 
Johannine writings are studied, the more clearly does the Jewish character of both 
language and thoughts stand out” (p. 30), and one like this: “ Philo uses the term 
Logos to express the conception of a mediator between the transcendent God and 
the universe, an immanent power active in creation and revelation, but though the 
Logos is often personified, it is never truly personalized” (p. 38). 

We find ourselves in very cordial agreement with Dr. Howard in his keen 
and penetrating criticism of a scholar like Dr. C. H. Dodd in his rather onesided 
insistence (chiefly in his book The Parables of the Kingdom) on what is called 
“ realised eschatology”. Dr. Howard rightly insists strongly on the fact that the 
eschatology of the Fourth Gospel has an outlook towards the future, in other words, 
~ that it is genuine eschatology. “ Nothing is more remarkable than the recurring 
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refrain in the sixth chapter: ‘ And I will raise him up at the last day’. John vi. 
39» 40, 44, 54” (p. 109). “ We must not forget that there is a future as well as 
a a judgment in the thought of the Evangelist ” (p. 113). (We would rather 

“ In the thought of our Lord, as reported by the Evangelist ”) “ The decisive 
teatle has been won, but the warfare is not yet accomplished” (p. 118). Dr. 
Howard’s treatment of this part of his theme is specially good. ; 

The titles of Dr. Howard’s lectures are as follows: ‘ + Yohannine Christianity ”; 

“ The Logos of Life”; “ Father, Son, and Holy Spirit”; “ Man, Sin, and Salva- 
tion”; “‘ Eschatology and Mysticism”; “ Church, Ministry, and Sacraments ”’; 
“ Faith, Knowledge, and Love’; and, finally, “ The Way, the Truth, and the 
Life’. These titles indicate how wide and wealthy is the field of study and in- 
vestigation over which Dr. Howard seeks to conduct us. 

This book is valuable as a convenient guide to the most up-to-date thought 
on the Johannine literature, whether that thought harmonises with our own par- 
ticular viewpoint or not. Not everything in it, as stated already, commands ap- 
proval. Yet, the judicious and discriminating reader cannot fail to derive from it 
strong mental and spiritual stimulus. It ought to inspire him to strive to enter 
more deeply into the secrets of that “ Fellowship in the Life Eternal” to which 
the writings of John summon us in accents so persuasive. 


ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT! 


Bisnop Pearson observes, in his treatise On the Creed, “ that the only way to attain 
unto the knowledge of the true notion of the Church, is to search into the New 
Testament, and from the places there which mention it, to conclude what is the 
nature of it”. Many writers have essayed to follow this truly Reformed advice 
(perhaps Hort’s lectures on The Christian Ecclesia may be singled out for special 
mention); and one of the most recent is Dr. George Johnston, of Martyrs’ Church, 
St. Andrews, whose dissertation on the N.T. doctrine of the Church was accepted 
by the University of Cambridge in 1941 for its doctorate in philosophy. 

The genesis of the book leads us to expect a work of up-to-date scholarship, 
and this is what we find. The author’s acquaintance with the latest research in 
this important field is wide and minute, as the copious documentation testifies. 
But his work is not merely a historical study; he knows that his theme is funda- 
mentally theological; “ the writers of the New Testament all think of the Church 
_ in terms of God”’, he reminds us, and states at the outset that his viewpoint is 

doctrinal, as the Church has to do with the “ action of the Eternal God in time ”. 
: The first part of his book is a study of the Gentile and Jewish backgrounds 
of the primitive Church. The co/l/egia and xowd of the Graeco-Roman world, 
formed for religious and other purposes, are briefly described; but the author 
rightly insists that it is not to these that we must look for the origin of the Church. 
No doubt, with the spread of Gentile Christianity, Churches were regarded as 
collegia by the surrounding pagans, and even enrolled themselves as such for burial 
purposes; but for the real roots of the Church we have to look to the gaha/ or 
‘edah of the O.T., the Israelite commonwealth organised religiously, and to the 
heneseth, the local "Jewish community. The author does not seem to have paid 
sufficient attention, however, to the prophetic background, especially to the Remnant 
doctrine, which has left such plain marks on the N.T. presentation of the Church 


1 The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament. By George — 
B.D., Ph.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1943. xv, 156 Um 105. Pye 
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In a detailed lexical study of the word éxxAnoias which opens Part II of 
his book, the author points out that in Aramaic, the vernacular of our Lord and 
the earliest Christians, Aeishta denoted both the “ congregation ” of Israel in its 
entirety, and the Jewish community in any one place, or the synagogue in which 
that community met. This links up with the double use of é«Anoiay denoting 
both the Church Universal and its local manifestation in a particular place. For 
Dr. Johnston emphasises that the Church Catholic is not the aggregate of local 
Churches; rather are these the visible expressions in this place and that of the 
prior-existing Ecclesia. It is noteworthy that the twoearliest occurrences of éxxAnota 
in the N.T., in the /ogia of Matt. xvi. 18 and xviii. 17, exemplify respectively 
the universal and local sense of the word. The author unfortunately hesitates 
to accept these as genuine words of Jesus, but the reasons for so accepting them 
are stronger than those for regarding them as later community-utterances; and 
if we see Aram. kenishta underlying both of them, then far from appearing anach- 
ronistic, they gain in significance. Yet it is true, as Dr. Johnston says, that in the 
days of His flesh our Lord’s disciples were only proleptically His Church; they were 
the “little flock”, the faithful remnant of the old Israel, soon to become the 
nucleus of the new. In the full sense of the word, “they become the Church 
through the baptism of the Spirit. Without the Cross and the Resurrection there is 
no Church”. The beginning of the Church proper, ““God’s people in Christ”, 
is accordingly dated from Easter and Pentecost. ? 

Having dealt with “ Pre-Pauline Coriteptions”, the writer proceeds to 
examine “The Pauline Doctrine” and “The Doctrine in the Sub-Apostolic 
Church’. Under the last heading the Johannine writings, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Pastoral Epistles are strangely lumped together with post- 
canonical literature. To the Pauline doctrine a quarter of the book is devoted, 
and this treatment, marked by thoroughness and insight, will repay careful study. 
The significance of the various Pauline metaphors, particularly that of the Body, 
is examined. The teaching of the Epistle to the Ephesians is admitted to be “ fully 
Pauline”, but Dr. Johnston considers that it was not written by Paul, and elaborates 
this view in a detached note at the end. He is influenced by Goodspeed’s argu- 
ments, though he does not follow him uncritically. Yet it is not enough to examine 
the linguistic data without paying adequate attention to the dominant and dis- 
tinctive theme of this Epistle which gives it a living genius and individuality. 
However, we need not quarrel with Dr. Johnston, for at the end of his detached 
note he makes the curious concession: “‘ One could well imagine Paul composing 
: himself, in a mood of exalted praise and prayer”. One very well could—and 

oes! 

A second detached note argues that ‘edta, the Syriac word for the Christian 
Church, may well have been a Christian coinage. 

The three notes which the author regards as of special interest to-day are 
the Church’s unity, universality, and world-mission. We should have liked to see 
more reference to three other notes of the Church—the ministry of the Word, 
the observance of the Sacraments, and the maintenance of Godly Order. While 
it may be, as Dr. Johnston believes, that no particular order belongs “ to the nature 
of the Ecclesia’, yet order as such is a marked feature of the N.T. doctrine of 
the. Church. 

_ The book is well printed and turned out by the great Press which publishes 
it, under the exigencies of war-time production; the only misprint noted is a segho/ 
upside down on the last line of the text on p. 37. 


University of Leeds. 


F. F. Baves. 
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DOCUMENTS OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH? 


Proressor Torrey’s distinctive contributions to N.T. science have long been valued 
in this country as much as in his own. If scholars generally feel that they cannot 
go all the way with him, yet they must admit that the features of the N.T. . 
writings to which he so insistently draws attention require to be accounted 
for, and that it is difficult to see how they can be accounted for more satisfactorily 
than in some such way as his. On the other hand, there are some features of the N.T. 
which are more obvious to N.T. specialists than to Dr. Torrey, and these sometimes 
require some modification of his theses. But there can be no doubt that N.T. 
students are deeply indebted to the incursions into their own field of this great 
expert in Semitic philology, and if his emphasis tends to be exaggerated, yet it is an 
emphasis that needed to be made. We cannot understand the N.T. writings 
properly if we neglect their Semitic foundations. 

In a succession of works, The Translations made from the Original Aramaic 
Gospels (1912), The Composition and Date of Acts (1916), The Four Gospels (1933), 
and Our Translated Gospels (1936), Dr. Torrey has argued with great learning that 
practically the whole of the four Gospels and Acts i-xv were originally written in 
Aramaic before a.p. 70. Now, in this new book, he repeats and amplifies the theses 
of his earlier works, besides dealing with other fascinating questions. In the first 
chapter, on “ The Date of Mark”, he argues in greater detail for the date a.p. 40, 
associating the wording of the Eschatological Discourse of ch. xiii with Caligula’s 
attempt to set up his image in the Temple at Jerusalem. Whereas it is frequently 
asserted that Luke xxi. 20 is a recasting of Mark xiii. 14 in the light of the actual 
events of the Jewish War of a.v. 66-70, Dr. Torrey believes that the Lukan form 
is the original (the encompassing of Jerusalem with armies being in perfect accord 
with the O. T. prophetic programme as outlined in Zech. xiv. 2, etc.), and that it 
was replaced by the Markan reference to the abomination of desolation under the 
influence of the crisis precipitated by Caligula. It must be added that Dr. Torrey’s 
historical criticism is by no means so sound as his linguistic criticism: his cavalier 
treatment of the good early external evidence for the circumstances under which 
the Second and Fourth Gospels were written, “ the Asiatic Legend”, as he calls 
it, is not convincing. 

His second chapter deals with “ The Biblical Quotations in Matthew”. He 
examines these and shows how almost all (with the exception of a few taken over 
from the Greek Mark) are from the Hebrew and not the LXX text. This, of course, 
supports the traditional belief in an Aramaic Matthew underlying the Greek Gospel, 
a belief which Dr. Torrey accepts ia toto, not in the modified form now current, 
according to which the distinctive Discourse-source of the First Gospel is to be 
identified with Matthew’s Aramaic Logia-compilation of which Papias speaks. 
The question of Aramaic Gospels is reviewed further in chapter III, “ Aramaic 
Gospels in the Synagogue’, where he recounts the evidence in the Rabbinical 
writings for the existence of such Gospels in Palestine in the first century, and for the 
claim put forward by some in those days that they should be included in the sacred 
Canon of the Jewish Scriptures. He shows reason to believe that the animosity in 
Rabbinical circles against these Aramaic Gospels increased towards the end of the 
century. 

The fourth chapter, on “ The Origin of the Western Text ”’, is of the highest 
importance, for it presents a new theory of the Western Text of the Gospels and 
Acts, to the effect that the Greek version of these books was translated into Aramaic 
about the end of the first century, that this Aramaic “ Targum ” was re-translated 
into Greek shortly afterwards by someone who thought it to be the Aramaic original, 
and that the Western Text represents this Greek re-translation. He is led to this 

1 Documents of the Primitive Church. By C. C. Torrey, Emeritus Professor of Semitic 
Languages in Yale University. (Harpers, New York, 1941. xviii, 309 pp. $4. 50.) 
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conclusion by the phenomenon of a secondary Greek text (as the Western Text 
surely is) which is yet more Aramaising than the primary Greek text. The thesis 
of this chapter, which in some respects resembles that of F. H. Chase’s The O/d 
Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Bezae (1893), deserves the most careful study, 
as its conclusions, if substantiated, would be of far-reaching importance for the 
textual history of the N.T. One obvious result would be that the Western Text 
would have very little independent value as a witness to the primary Greek text. 
The present reviewer has no doubt that Dr. Torrey’s thesis is very near the truth 
so far as Codex Bezae is concerned; how far it can be extended to the other witnesses 
for the Western Text is a matter for further investigation. 

Chapter V, on “ The Language and Date of the Apocalypse ”, is largely 
devoted to a demonstration that the curious Greek of this book is due to its being a 
very literal translation from an Aramaic original. ‘The literalness of the translation, 
Dr. Torrey suggests, was due to the warning of Rev. xxii. 18f. He examines and 
rejects R. H. Charles’s argument that the Seer thought in Hebrew while he wrote 
in Greek; he likewise rejects Charles’s radical rearrangement of the text. Of par- 
ticular value are Dr. Torrey’s notes on the metrical passages in the Apocalypse; he 
calls the metrics of the book “a fascinating subject which must be left to future 
investigation ”; but he has pointed the way. The situation presupposed in the book, 
he believes, can be only the reign of Galba, Nero’s successor. 

The two remaining chapters deal with the Old Syriac Gospels. In the oldest 
form of these, that represented by the Sinaitic palimpsest, Aramaisms have already 
been noted, e.g. by F. C. Burkitt in Evangelion da-Mepharreshe (1904). Dr. Torrey 
suggests on the basis of an examination of the Western Aramaisms in this MS. that 
the version which it represents was made by one who had come from Palestine to 
Edessa. He argues further that the Sinaitic and Curetonian Gospels are not simply 
two MSS. of one version, but that the Curetonian represents a revision of the 


translation found in the Sinaitic. The Diatessaron, he believes as against 
Burkitt, was in its Syriac form based in part on the Old Syriac Gospels already 
existing, and he does not think that its use was so long-lasting and widespread as is 
generally supposed; its vogue, he thinks, belongs chiefly to the third century. 


University of Leeds. F. F. Bruce. 


STILL POINT? 


Our first reading of this very charming essay was hindered a little by its some- 
what mannered and slightly “ precious ’’ style, and a little more by our instinctive 
inquisitive endeavour to penetrate to the essayist’s identity. For here is obviously 
a young minister in the Scottish Border country, with an engagingly full acquaintance 
with the corpus poetarum both classic and contemporary (from Traherne to Mr. 
T. S. Eliot), a capacity to recognise profundity in present-day music (e.g., Sibelius), 
a practised interest in gardening (aesthetic and utilitarian), a tinge of modern 
lona-ism, and an incurable bent towards philosophy (ethic and metaphysic alike). 

It would be grossly unfair to so brief a tractate to summarise it in a review. 
There is enough poetry, and enough simple gracious goodness, in it to merit pur- 
chase and mastication by all who may read this. 

Just as there is a point of perfect poise and peace at the heart-centre of the 
cyclone itself, Mr. Maxwell is fascinated amid the antinomies and dilemmas of 
this bitter day of clash and strife by the discovery of “ light that is still at the S+i// 
Point of the turning world ”’; and, conscious that some must labour to reach and 

1 Still Point: an Essay in Living. By Ronald Maxwell. (London: Nisbet & Co., 


22 Berners St., 76 PP 65. net.) 
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femain at that point for the observance of God’s ways if there is to be any adequate 
witness, he offers himself—not all without the modesty due—to the quest. 

He realises that this is in a large sense and measure a return to monasticism— 
even if it be monasticism with a difference. Whether he is equally aware of the 
proximity of his path to quietism pur sang may be a point for his readers to discuss. 


He smiles gently at the popular assumption that everything in his sermons ° 


“ ought to be, and is, wholly original to myself”: 


“For me each sermon is redolent of associations, of a thought from a beloved 
teacher, or a book read long ago, or ay, of a hint or an allusion to some great 
sentence or words of a poet or a philosopher who has charted for ever some corner 
of the illimitable America of the Spirit. recollection of such byways and highways 
of thought and spiritual experience is indeed one of the chief joys of the tranquillity 
that follows the composition of a sermon. Here I have ay or the thought of 
be allowed in such company) John Baillie has looked over my shoulder and added his 
mellow wisdom. Here is compensation, if there were none other, for the labours of 


tion . . . Imagination is the fusing power or quality which 
and coherence the probable result.” 


But something more urgent challenges his generation in this time, and he looks 
at it unflinchingly: 


“* Those of us who are left at home need not pretend we have physical hardships 
or perils or discomforts —_ in any way with those of the men and women 
serving in the armed forces. But is our spiritual peril not as great? Certainly the duty, 
because the opportunity, is laid upon us to keep alive in its true value and significance 
the life of quiet and honest toil in the matter of the mind and the spirit.” 


And again: 


“* Many are ready to identify simpliciter the duty of a minister wi 
most sphere of activi' Army Indeed. the ife of the oan laine 
even under its most galling and misunderstood and misused aspects, may still be redolent 
of the very heart and being of the minister’s life. In the words of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
which have haunted me ever since I read them, some years before the present war, 
the ow Lae hero of warfare is not the soldier who makes the greatest sacrifice, but 
the occasional discerning spirit who plunges into the dark chaos of war with a under- 
ee ee he and an equal resolution, either 
to defy these forces, or to submit himself as their and victim in recognition of his 
common humanity with those who are unconscious victims.” 

Mr. Maxwell (or his hero) “ obviously does not think that that is the only way ”. 
He is not “ ready to agree that the whole duty of man is to be identified with the 
life of activities”. For him “ contemplation is the very spirit and beginning and 
means of all action”. He counts himself one of those, aware of the swift-progressing 
disintegrations around us resulting from a deeper spiritual disintegration, who see 
“the long tragedy of Europe and of Christendom, of which this present war is 
but one of the more sensational acts”, and who must therefore “ maintain, to the 
last gasp, with truth and loyalty, that inner unbroken life of ordered faith”. The 
fine passage on Christian “ despair” which follows (p. 42) should be read and 
compared with Mr. J. W. Stevenson’s passionate volume, The Incredible Church 
(J. Clarke & Co., 1937). “’The Church must learn again what dying means,” for 
“People have lost the sense of history and with it any idea that they can be taught 
by the past. They no longer perceive themselves in a vast world-scheme, far less 
in the cosmic scheme proposed to Christian faith . . . (I would recommend some 
of them to read Hardy’s Dymasts) . . . The essential difference between our and 
every other age in Europe’s history is that for the first time we are living within 
a disintegrating Christian society. Europe is already, in thought and sentiments and 
morals, post-Christian . . . everywhere, whatever the particular shade of under- 
standing or rejection of Christian ways, there is evidence of a vast and terrific 

landslide of faith.” 
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“This means that the longing I have often felt for the life of the monk, in its 

ve and ordered harmony of individually circumscribed and effaced and socially so 

influential effort, is as impossible of attainment within its old pattern of faith as is my 

more general longing for the coherence and massive beauty of the Catholic Church. 

The latter is just as vain, for the reason that it oe om a unity and visible order 

which do not in fact exist. There is no Catholic Church to-day. Thus there is no life 
in the monasteries to-day in the way that there once was.” 


Enough as a sample of Mr. Maxwell’s prophetic quality. He has thought daringly 
and profoundly, and wrestled indeed im Jacob-wise. He has argued tenaciously 
—at no remote distance, we deduce, from Scotland’s most soul-searching memorial 
of Flodden field—and been carried perchance whither he would not. At least, 
that must be the excuse for his book. The test for his hero, as for all of us, is nothing 
less than the test of crucifixion, of unsought but unshirked martyrdom—and the 
test may (or may not) deny itself to any or most of us. We may, and must, pray 
with calm spirit for light in the darkness lest some fundamental infidelity, unreality 
or absurdity should lurk in the depth of the fundamentalism here so eloquently 
(and up to a point irresistibly) proposed and proclaimed. It would be very easy 
to pass by only one step or two from the grave urgency of these pages to the plausible 
but not quite heroic gospel of George Gissing’s Henry Ryecroft: 


“I believe that the world is better, not worse, for having one more inhabitant who 
lives as becomes a civilized being. Let him whose soul prompts him to assail the iniquit 
of things cry out and spare not; let him who has the vocation go forth and combat. Tn 
me it would be to err from Nature’s guidance. I know, if I know anything, that I am 
made for the life of tranquillity and meditation.” 


From the depth of Nature’s blindness . . . 
By Thy — 
O deliver us, Lord. 
Edinburgh. W. H. Hamitton. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Severity of God. A Study of Fudgment Human and Divine. By Rev. D. E. 
Hart-Davies, M.A., D.D. (Pickering & Inglis Ltd., 1943. 45. net.) 


Dr. Hart-Davies recognises that his theme has for long been neglected by 
popular preaching which has tended to sentimentalise the Love of God and to 
obscure the reality of His Wrath, so seriously blurring the conflict between good 
and evil, and leading to moral relaxation. He truly observes that a return to this 
aspect of the Biblical Revelation is timely. But at once he encounters an obstacle 
in the common unwillingness to accept the Biblical and especially the Old Testa- 
ment accounts of Judgments in the past, largely on the grounds of their disputed 
historicity. He undertakes therefore to defend their historicity and their moral 
appropriateness with a powerful armoury of archaeological, scientific, philological 
and philosophical weapons. The narratives selected are precisely those most com- 
monly criticised—the Deluge of Noah, Sodom and Gomorrah, Elisha and the 
Bears, Ananias and Sapphira, Dives and Lazarus. On each of these he has much 
that is fresh and valuable to say, and he avoids the pitfall of the complacency which 
holds these forth as examples and threats for unbelievers only. The last chapter 
treats of the main theme more generally. Particular judgments are illustrations 
of the sovereignty of Holy Love which is continuous and never in abeyance. They 
declare the seriousness of Sin in God’s eyes and point to the final judgment to 
be pronounced on evil, but also beyond it to the eternal kingdom of righteousness 
and joy to be established by Christ, when evil shall be done away. 


Tue Epiror. 
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Evolutionists under Fire. By L. M. Davies, M.A., Ph.D., and Douglas Dewar, 
B.A., F.Z.S. (Darien Press, 34.) 


This pamphlet by two scientists tells of their protest against certain broadcast 
statements by wy Piablbees D. M. S. Watson and Julian Huxley on the subject of 
Evolution. The question at issue was as to the scope and finality of the 

of Evolution. Davies and Dewar challenged Watson and Huxley to debate the 
question with them, but the challenge was not accepted. The pamphlet is a record 
of the correspondence which passed between the parties, and the unprejudiced 
reader of it is bound to feel that the challengers came out with flying colours. 


New College, Edinburgh. Danret Lamont. 


PERIODICALS 


We are very glad to welcome the appearance in Australia of a new periodical 
devoted, like our own Qwarter/y, to the defence and exposition of the historic 
Christian faith, The Reformed Theological Review, published twice yearly by S. John 
Bacon, 317 Collins Street, Melbourne, for the Calvinistic Society of Australia 
(2s. an issue), and edited by the Rev. Arthur Allen, assisted by a distinguished board 
of Consulting and Associate Editors. It is particularly encouraging that this enter- 
prise should have been inaugurated in 1942, Australia’s year of greatest crisis. The 
three numbers which have now come to hand (November, 1942; May, 1943; 
October, 1943) show a high standard of Biblical and theological scholarship both 
in the articles and in the reviews of current literature. Some idea of the quality of 
the new Review may be had from the names of the contributors and titles of the 
articles in these three numbers: (1) J. Gillies, “ Form Criticism and the Gospel”; 
I. F. Morris, “ The Doctrine of the Imago Dei and Karl Barth”; F. M. Bradshaw, 
“The Reformed Conception of the Political Order”; (2) C. S. Petrie, “ Paul 
and the Historical Jesus”; C. 1. McLaren, “ Pagan State and Christian Church 
in Japan ”; R. Swanton, “ The Theology of Westminster ”; (3) T. C. Hammond, 
“John Calvin on the Atonement”; N. MacLeish, “ Prolegomena to Discussion 
of Belief in Immortality”; A. Macdonald, “The Scottish Church Disruption of 
1843. We heartily greet this new champion of our Faith, wishing it a long and 
prosperous life and increasing influence both in its native land and beyond. 
F.F.B. 
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